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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—~@—— 
_s week has been full of rumours about the coming Irish 
Land Bills. An impression has prevailed that they will 
be weak, and deputations of Radical Members and Liberal Irish 
Members have been arranged, to assure Mr. Gladstone that 
without fixity the disorder in Treland will not be allayed. The 
deputations were to have gone together, but the Irishmen pre- 
ferred separate action, and the Premier received them on Wed- 
nesday. They stated their case, it is said, very forcibly, and a 
long conversation occurred, chiefly upon the advantages of 
fixity. Mr. Gladstone refused to reveal the plans of the 
Cabinet, but stated very strongly that he should bring in 
no Bill which he did not believe to be adequate; that the 
Queen’s Speech only promised measures, without indicating 
them, and that he had only referred to the “lines” of 
the Act of 1870, because he felt that that Act needed modifica- 
tion. Since this interview, an impression has grown up that the 
Land Bills will be much more effectual in substance than 
“sweeping ” inform. That will suit the English and Scotch, but, 
unfortunately, we have also to suit the Irish. 


The instructions issued by the Colonial Office to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, the new Governor of the Cape (December 30th, 1880), 
have been published, and are of grave importance. They disclose 
the ideas of her Majesty’s Government with respect to the native 
tribes of South Africa. Lord Kimberley agrees in the general 
policy of disarmament, but holds that an exception might have 
been made for the Basutos and Fingoes, until a militia had 
been raised from among those tribes, and arms had become, as 
in England, the marks of a special occupation. As the rebellion 
has broken out, it must be put down; but he is willing to 
act as arbitrator between the Colony and the Basutos, if 
both sides accept him, and he forbids the confiscation of 
Basuto lands, except by Act, which must be reserved for the 
confirmation of her Majesty. In the event of the Cape 
Colony being compelled to ask for Imperial troops, the 
Government will not attack its right of self-government, but 
it will consider whether the native districts, including the 
Transkei, as well as Basutoland, should not be replaced under 
the High Commissioner, that is, governed from England direct. 





The policy laid down seems sensible and moderate, but aquestion 
will be raised whether the despatch should have been published 
before Sir Hercules Robinson arrived. We think the publication 
wise. If the instructions are reported to the Basutos, they will 
see that they have a locus penitentim offered them—namely, 
submission to the High Commissioner—while the Colonists 
will see that they have no chance of obtaining the Basuto lands, 
and may, if they cannot terminate the war, have to surrender 
the control of outlying natives altogether. These considerations 
should impose moderation on the combatants. There is, we be- 





lieve, an idea current that a telegraphic summary of a despatch 
like this may be used for party purposes, and that the Premier 
of the Colony may find himself unfairly hampered ; but the Colo- 
nial Office has, of course, telegraphed to him the text of important 
passages, and a delay of only a few days could have been of 
little use. The despatch was not published till ten days after 
it was signed, and, as a rule, frankness and publicity tend to 
help honest Governments. Mr. Sprigg, like the rest of the 
world, must subordinate his amowr-propre to the general good 
of the kingdom. 


Obstruction,—figured by Punch this week, in one of Mr. 
Tenniel’s most imaginative cartoons, as a log over which Mr. 
Gladstone, spear in rest, is Quixote-like charging the mist,—has 
had the better part of two sittings of the Commons in the last 
week completely to itself, three hours in the sitting of yesterday 
week, and three more in the sitting of Wednesday afternoon. 
On the first occasion, the excuse was an answer given by Mr. 
Forster in relation to a meeting prohibited by the Government 
at Brookborough, in the county of Fermanagh, when a counter- 
demonstration and, consequently, a breach of the peace 
was expected, the answer not proving satisfactory to Mr. 
O’Kelly, who moved the adjournment of the House to complain 
of it. On the second occasion, the excuse was even more trans- 
parently a pretence. The debate on the Address was adjourned 
from Tuesday to Wednesday, but the Times put out a mistaken 
notice that it was adjourned to Thursday, whereupon the Irish 
Members rose one after another to complain that the resumption 
on Wednesday was unexpected by them, and therefore unfair,— 
Mr. Parnell on this occasion posing as the moderating statesman, 
who first offered the Government a compromise, and finally 
succeeded in persuading his countrymen to give way and to let 
the adjourned debate proceed. In fact, it is not yet clear that 
Mr. Parnell’s plan for obstruction this year is not to protract 
ordinary and sensible, but totally useless debate, till Parliament 
cannot act. 


The debate on the Address was resumed on Friday week 
by Mr. Parnell, in a speech of ostentatious moderation, in 
which he spoke of having never ceased to “ reprobate ”’ outrages 
in Ireland,—his “reprobation’”’ having sometimes consisted in 
calling them “ unnecessary,” just the epithet you would apply 
to excessive zeal,—and in which he described the operations of 
the Land League as intended to keep the difference between the 
rack-rents and Griffiths’ valuation,—say, about £5,000,000 on 
one year’s rent-roll of Ireland,—in the pockets of the tenants, and 
outside the pockets of the landlords. Mr. Tottenham and Mr. 
O’Connor Power made bitter attacks on the Government from 
opposite points of view,—the landlords’ and the peasants’. Mr. 
Forster delivered an energetic defence of his administration, 
both for delaying coercion so long and for proposing it now,— 
on the respective grounds that it is most mischievous to rely 
on external British power for a suspension of the law unless 
there is absolutely no power within Ireland to sustain the law, 
—and that now at last it is only too plain that outrages in- 
crease rapidly instead of diminishing, and that they follow 
steadily in the track of Land League meetings. Then came Mr. 
Gibson,—the late Tory Attorney-General for Ireland,—who 
attacked with impartial vigour the party of Mr. Parnell, whose 
“speech of bated breath and whispering humbleness ” he con- 
trasted with the vehement assaults on British domination, in 
which the tenant-farmer was made nothing but a catspaw, de- 
livered by Mr. Parnell in Ireland,—and the Government for 
not sooner applying that “coercion” which was only another 
name for the protection of all good citizens and honest men. 

On Tuesday, remarkable speeches were delivered by Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Charles Russell. The former announced that 
the Land Commission were unanimous in proposing to inter- 
pose a Court to determine a fair rent between the Irish land. 
lord and the Irish tenant. He described the state of a great 
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part of Ireland as miserable almost beyond belief, and held it to 
be in the power of the Government to remove entirely all neces- 
sity for coercion by passing a good Land Bill; but he de- 
precated altogether a weak Bill as worse than none. Mr. 
Russell also declared his intention of voting for the amend- 
ment of “his honourable friend ” (Mr. Parnell); described the 
outrages as grossly exaggerated; asserted that they were 
manufactured by the correspondents of English journals, who 
were assured that the thing for which there was ‘an 
insatiable demand in England was outrages in Ireland ;’’ and 
insisted, in very eloquent language, that Mr. Gladstone had 
better not touch the land question at all, rather than throw the 
Trish people finally into the arms of the Land League by dealing 
with it feebly. Mr. Litton declared that Ireland would be tran- 
quillised by nothing short of fixity of tenure, fair rents, and 
free sale; and Mr. Plunket made a powerful and witty attack 
on Mr. Parnell, which closed that evening's debate. 


The debates on Tuesday and Wednesday were chiefly remark- 
able for the speeches of Lord Hartington, Mr. Blennerhassett, and 
Mr. Lefevre. Lord Hartington spoke of the outrages as brought 
about by a set of “miscreants ” holding the threads of conspiracy 
in Ireland, and maintained—rather weakly—that because these 
outrages had increased with the subsidence of distress, and with 
the diminution of the number of evictions, they could not be 
due to either the fright of famine felt last spring, or the anger 
excited by the hard landlords. Has Lord Hartington never 
noticed that a stone, once set rolling, does not need the con- 
tinued application of the force which started it, to rush down 
hill? But on the character of the outrages, and the necessity 
of stopping them, Lord Hartington was very strong, stating 
the facts powerfully, and the moral urgency of the case still 
more so. On Wednesday, Mr. Blennerhassett’s manly protest 
against the unpatriotic policy of the Land League, and equally 
manly appeal to the Government,—in the name of Irish land- 
lords,—to graut fixity of tenure, and root the Irish farmers in 
the soil, was very impressive; while Mr. Lefevre’s demonstra- 
tion that the immediate exodus of the Irish landlords would 
greatly impoverish Ireland, and his contrast between the tone 
of the League agitators at Irish meetings and their tone in that 
House, was the severest blow yet delivered against Mr. Parnell. 

Thursday’s debate was remarkable only for speeches by Mr. 
Smyth and Sir P. O’Brien in favour of the “three F’s,” the 
latter denouncing the terrorism of the Land League in the 
heartiest way ; a speech by Mr. Rylands, questioning, though 
not finally condemning, Coercion; and a very moderate 
speech of Sir M. Hicks-Beach, who merits, more than any 
other member of the late Cabinet, the name of a true Con- 
servative. The whole drift of the debate hitherto is to estab- 
lish the practical unanimity of moderate Irishmen for fixity of 
tenure,—a principle steadily advocated by the Spectator during 
the whole of the land-tenure discussions of 1870,—to a perfectly 
astonishing degree. Sir M. Hicks-Beach, of course, dreads 
this principle, and, understanding Lord Hartington’s speech 
as a tacit declaration against it, promises his support to the 
Government, so long as they abide by the policy of coercion, and 
in relation to land-tenure, the policy of Lord Hartington, 


Mr. Froade hag published as a preface to the most imaginative 
historical work—* The English in Ireland ”—ever published by a 
professed historian, perhaps the most imaginative political essay 
ever published even by an amateur politician. In the book he 
states, contrary, unfortunately, to all the teaching of history, 
that from the early times, “ everything which she [England] 
most valued for herself—her laws and liberties, her orderly and 
settled government, the most ample security for person and 
property —England’s first desire was to give to Ireland, in fullest 
measure.” In his new political preface,as published in the Times, 
he says, of the assault on the Protestant Establishment in 1868: 
—* False dice had more than once been used in playing with the 
fortunes of Ireland. The Liberal party needed to be reorganised, 
and disestablishment wasa convenient subject to bring the various 
sections of it into harmony.” Colour-blindness to historical 
truth is an unfortunate quality for a brilliant historian. But 
it is not to be wondered at that a colour-blind historian makes 
a stone-blind politician. 


Mr. Forster deserves great credit for his answer to Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s question, on Thursday night, as to Mr. 
Davitt. Mr. Davitt is a released Fenian, out on ticket-of-leave, 
and a very able organiser, and Lord R, Churchill, referring to two 





a 
speeches, in one of which Mr. Davitt had said that if the Branch 
Land-League meetings were declared illegal, it would be Deaces 
sary to hold them in defiance of the law; and in the other, 
had recommended the two accused Land-leaguers at Tralee 
for election by the county of Kerry at the next vacane 
asked whether the ticket-of-leave would not be cancelled, Me 
Forster replied that tickets-of-leave were granted on certain 
conditions, and that while these conditions were observed it 
would be “ contrary to all precedent” to cancel them. So far ag 
was known, the conditions of Mr. Davitt’s ticket-of-leave had 
been hitherto observed. The Government had no evidence of the 
first speech attributed to Mr. Davitt, and the second was certainly 
not legally seditious. Considering that Mr. Davitt is probably of 
as much use to the Land League as a hundred ordinary members 
of that association, this honourable adhesion to the conditions 
on which Mr. Davitt was released is creditable to the Govern. 
ment. They have a hard battle to tight, but nothing wil} 
induce them to hit below the line. 


Lord Lytton delivered his long-expected speech on Afghan 
affairs on Monday,—a maiden speech. It explained in gome 
degree the opinion held of him by his few friends and his 
many critics. There was some literary power in it, some 
grace, a felicity of attack by insinuation, and a bold defence of 
conquest, as in itself a good thing, when the conqueror brought 
order; but there was nothing else. ‘The speech was the meregt 
rifacimento of the oldest arguments for au iniquitous invasion, 
Russia was threatening, Russia was gaining influence, Russia 
might be a dangerous neighbour ; therefore, do not fight Russia, 
but attack and dismember innocent Afghanistan. The only new 
statement in the speech was that the late Government cop. 
sidered their policy of ruling the country through a Resident 
mere “ experiment,” that they accepted its failure when Cavag. 
nari was murdered, and that they fell back on Candahar aga 
pis-aller. Lord Lytton desired to keep that province as a 
means of influencing Afghanistan and controlling Herat, and 
also as an entrepdét for commerce, and a visible gain froma 
great war. Of course, the Duke of Argyll, in a speech almost 
savage in its contempt, made mincemeat of these arguments; 
showed that if the invasion were just, the murder of Cavagnari 
increased its justice ; that it was Lord Lytton who, in his dread 
of Russia, had opened negotiations with the Russian pensioner, 
Abdurrahman; and that not only had he not fallen back on 
Candahar as a place of influence, but he had assigned it toa 
native prince, who fell powerless at the first onslaught from an 
Afshan nationalist. Every Government had trembled for 
Herat, and Lord Lytton had handed over Herat to Persia,a 
Russian dependency. He himself had read, since his accession 
to office, the secret Russian papers of which so much was made 
by the late Government, and there was nothing whatever in 
them which was not subsequent to Lord Lytton’s menaces to 
Shere Ali. The debate was useless, except perhaps as showing 
that when the late Government has said its last word, there 
is no defence to be made for the invasion of Afghanistan, 


The triennial municipal elections in the 36,000 communes of 
France were held on Sunday. Complete returns have not been 
received, and there will be many second ballots, the candidates 
not having obtained a clear majority of electors; but it is under 
stood that in Paris and all large towns, with the doubtful excep- 
tion of Marseilles, the Extremists and Socialists are defeated, 
So also are the Right, who have Jost heavily, even in Brittany 
and Corsica. An immense majority have, in fact, pronounced 
for the Republic as it is. The Clerical question was raised every- 
where, but the voters, even in the south, were not moved by the 
assault on the Religious Orders, who carried nothing, except two 
seatsin 80in Paris itself. The general vote was in fact, asit always 
tends to be in France while the people are prosperous, in favour 
of things as they are, the electors paying literally no attention 
to details, though they may involve important principles. It 
must be noted that the prosperity of France is extraordinary. 
Last year duties to the amount of £1,080,000 were taken off, 
but the surplus actually received has been no less than 
£3,100,000. As the French wheat harvest was below average, 
this shows unusual prosperity, as does the increased revenue 00 
every excisable article, except sugar. In reporting this prosperity, 
we must not forget that an immense revenue is received by the 
Treasury from the taxes on transfers of property, much of which 
in England is levied for the advantage of the legal profession. 


The Times published on Tuesday an alarming telegram from 
Bombay about a plot detected at Kolapore, a native State re: 
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tne 
garded as the centre of Mahratta feeling. The natives were to 
rise, to murder the Europeans, to slay the “ native officers” of 
the regiment stationed there, and to induce the Sepoys to 
mutiny. The plot was said to be detected through the arrest 
of some dacoits, who were plundering to obtain money for it. 
The story was so nearly identical with one that was true last 
that it looked odd, and it is now denied by the Viceroy, 
and by the Secretary to the Governor of Bombay, though 
reafirmed by the Standard’s correspondent. We suppose 
gome subordinates engaged in the old plot were arrested 
at Kolapore, and the reporters fancied they were accused 
of a new design. The blunder marks a sense of alarm 
which we have for three years past remarked as prevalent in 
Bombay. Every dangerous rumour refers either to Mahrattas 
or to the Sepoys of the Bombay Army, in which Mahrattas are 
numerous. They will have more difficulty than the North-west 
men in coalescing with the Mussulmans, who are not going to be 
shot in order to rebuild the throne of Sivajee. They do not 
svant to be hanged again for killing cows. 


year, 


The text of the Circular addressed by M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire to the French diplomatists on December 24th, 1880, 
has been published. It contains an unqualified denial that 
either France or Europe is bound to secure to Greece the 
frontier determined by the Conference at Berlin. Turkey was 
“free” either to accept or reject that effort at mediation. M. 
St. Hilaire, however, believes that Greece will actually de- 
clare war, and therefore has earnestly called upon the Cabinets 
to support arbitration, upon the ground that a Turco-Greek war 
will involve all Europe, and even extend to Asia. ‘ Each 
country would havea terrible share in the catastrophe. We shall 
not be taxed with exaggeration by those who are acquainted with 
the present position of affairs in Europe. The picture is 
doubtless a dark one, but we have not drawn it with too deep 
shadows, and our anxiety is too real for us to desire to hide or 
attenuate what is a fact. The peace of Europe is at stake.” If 
the Powers really believe this, why do they not ut once employ 
the European Fleet tocarry out the decision which they believe to 
be just, and in the interest of peace? Surely that would be 
more reasonable than to ask Greece to give up her last chance 
of securing provinces which the Powers themselves have decided 
ought to be assigned to her. The Circular may, of course, be 
intended only to urge the Powers to new efforts, but it will for 
ever terminate any reliance by Greece upon the promises of 
France. 


The Turco-Greek question has not advanced visibly one step. 
The Turks still refuse to accept arbitration, unless secured the 
possession of Janina,—which is nonsense, as Janina is the 
question at issue; and the Sultan issues daily orders for the 
increase of the Army, and has created Hobart Pasha a Mushir 
or Marshal, with control of the whole marine organisation, 
civil as well as naval. On the other hand, M. Couwmoundouros 
rejects arbitration, unless Janina is promised, alleging that, fail- 
ing this, there will be revolution in Greece. If the two principals 
can be trusted, war is inevitable, but the diplomatists have not 
renounced all hope. They know that the Sultan dreads, not 
Greece, but insurrection; that the Albanians have decided to 
strike for independence; and that the Turkish army in Epirus 
is in desperate straits for matériel and money. They know 
also that the Greeks are seriously moved by the threat of expel- 
ling their countrymen from Turkey. They therefore hope that a 
compromise may be possible on the basis of the cession of 
Janina and the retention of Larissa, which is much less purely 
Greek. The Turkish counsels vacillate with every mood of the 
Sultan, but all circumstances considered, and especially his own 
dream of extending the Caliphate, whose authority he is stretch- 
ing in a noticeable way in Tunis, we should doubt if he will yield 
to anything short of visible force majeure. It will be injurious to 
Greece now to succeed without a battle, and especially to suc- 
ceed imperfectly. If she gains all, she may think there was 
nothing to fight for; but if she yields on the Thessalian boundary, 
she will have compromised, rather than fight. 





Mr. Stopford Blair, of Wigtown Stewart, a magistrate, recently 
told a public meeting that he wished a shoulder of mutton satu- 
rated with strychnine which was sent toa land agent in the south 
had been sent to Mr. Gladstone, and that he hadeatenit. This 
absurd denunciation was much commented on in Scotland, and 
an explanation was asked of the orator from the Home Office. Mr. 
Blair, as Sir W. Harcourt on Thursday night told the Commons, 


thereupon replied that he had been misreported; that he had only 
wished Mr. Gladstone a bit of the mutton, to give him a “ pain 
in the stomach,” and that it was only a “ cuwrsorary joke.” The 
Lord Chancellor, therefore, did not propose to remove Mr. 
Blair from the Bench. It is never well, perhaps, to make 
too much of any indiscretion; but the Lord Chancellor 
might remember that innocent Liberals may be brought 
before Mr. Blair, and would to him seem the guiltiest of 
men. However, as he will be known as “ Cursorary Blair ” 
as long as he lives, and be offered lessons in spelling for the 
next two or three years, he has perhaps been punished enough. 
A. Scotch ultra-Tory is beaten so very much and so very often, 
and must altogether feel so depressed, that he may be for- 
given a little swearing, if it is only grammatical. He should, 
however, wish his wishes about Mr. Gladstone’s future state, 
and not his mortal life. _ 


The memorial to the Archbishop of Canterbury in favour of 
a “ policy of tolerance and forbearance in dealing with questions 
of Ritual,” to which we drew attention last week, has been 
published, with a long list of most influential signatures by 
Churchmen of all parties,—High, Broad, and even on or beyond 
the verge of Low Church. Dr. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s, is 
followed by Dr. Lake, Dean of Durham; Dr. Cowie, Dean of 
Manchester; Lord Alwyne Compton, Dean of Worcester; Dr. 
Cust, Dean of York; and a number of Archdeacons, Canons, 
and eminent Vicars and Rectors. We fully hope to find the 
Archbishop willing to comply with the prayer of the memorial. 
Dr. Tait is aware by this time that the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act was a serious mistake, and he is far too much of a 
statesman not to wish to repair the one serious error of his 
archiepiscopate, while there is time. The deprivation of Mr. 
De la Bere will not be in vain, if it leads our prelates to see 
whither the foolish policy of 1874 is leading us. 


The Rev. H. R. Haweis delivered an address on Tuesday 
night, in Sion College Hall, on “Freedom of Thought in the 
Church of England, and the General Position of the Liberal 
Clergy,” in which he argued for the abolition of Subscription, 
for optional omissions in the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
for the relegation of creeds to manuals of instruction, for the 
repeal of the Act of Uniformity, and for liberating rubrics on 
the subject of ritual. We are quite sure that Mr. Haweis is 
right that an Established Church must aim at comprehension, 
both in doctrine and ritual. But we are also quite sure that 
any one is wrong who uses the liturgy of any Church in 
a non-natural sense, and becomes the teacher to the people of 
doctrines the very essence of which he rejects. Subscription is 
a failure; but the conscience of the Church may always, we trust, 
prevent her clergy from using historical Christianity as a mere 
symbol of ideal fancies, and so making themselves the represen- 
tatives of unreal life and thought. 
to suggest in any way that this is Mr. Haweis’ own line; but 
some of his language reads as if he would excuse it in others. 


We do not, of course, mean 


The hope of an extremely mild winter has nearly passed away. 
Only the South of England has had anything to boast of in 
that way even up to the beginning of this week, Scotland and 
the North having had already two little winters of great 
severity. But in the neighbourhood of London ou Thursday 
night twenty-two degrees of frost were registered, and as the 
barometer was rising steadily on Friday, it seems probable that 
the frost may last. The official prophecy for London and its neigh- 
bourhood for Friday was, indeed, of changeable weather, with 
much snow and sleet. But at the time of our going to press, there 
was no sign of any break-up of the frost. The usual result of 
the sudden cold will probably be seen next week, in an epidemic 
Tn the 
meantime, the young exult over the weather and 
the skating prospects, till now far from bright. Nor are they 
exactly bright even now, for in the neighbourhood of London 


skaters will probably have to skate in a fog. 


of bronchitis, pleurisy, and inflammation of the lungs. 


bracing 


We regret to have to record the death of Mrs. Bateman, for 

a long time manager of the Lyceum Theatre, and lately of 
Sadler’s Wells, one of the ablest theatrical managers of out 
She it ght out Irving, while her own 
>of the best actresses of the 


every respect 


was who bre 
yngst some 


always well managed in 


time. 
daughters have been am 
day. Her theatres wer: 
—morally, : 3 well as artistically—and she understood thoroughly 
the Inglish public of all ranks. Her loss will be greatly felt. 





Consols were on Friday 983 to 984. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD HARTINGTON ON COERCION IN IRELAND. 


HE Liberals of this country will read Lord Hartington’s 
masterly speech of Tuesday night with mixed admira- 

tion and regret,—admiration for the vigour, the manliness, 
and the strong sense of the logic of facts which it displays ; 
regret for his emphatically minimising tone as regards the 
reform of the land-laws, his apparent indifference to the 
evil side of what is called “coercion” and his exclusive 
attention to its good effects, which appear to indicate that 
Lord Hartington sees only one side of the case, and re- 
gards the fretting of the Liberal party under the urgent 
necessity of the moment as a sort of superfluity of Liberal 
superstition. We are not going to say a word of Lord 
Hartington’s line in relation to Land Reform. What 
he said on that subject, though it appeared to be significant 
enough as a hint of his own bias, was only a hint, and a 
hint possibly liable to misinterpretation. But what Lord 
Hartington said on Coercion was said with all the fullness and 
force of deliberate purpose; and while we recognise its 
aptness, and the urgent need that it should have been said, we 
recognise quite as clearly the significant omission of the 
counterbalancing considerations, which ought to make the 
Government most loth to do what it may yet be quite right 
that they have tardily and reluctantly determined to do. Lord 
Hartington could not have stated the case in favour of extra- 
ordinary measures better than he did. Deducting all threaten- 
ing letters, an instrument of torture which, bad as they are, 
would—taken alone—hardly ever justify the suspension of a 
Constitution, outrages of a more substantial kind are far 
more numerous and serious than they have been for forty 
years back in Ireland, have increased, and are increasing, while 
their perpetrators are seldom brought to justice, and never 


punished. No doubt, as Lord Hartington says, this implies. 


that “‘ under the forms of Constitutional liberty, the substance 
is disappearing. It is not, as described by some, a con- 
dition of anarchy. <A law does prevail, but it is not the 
law of the Land. For the law of the Land has been substituted 
the law of the Land League ; for the judge and the magistrate, 
an irresponsible Committee ; for the police-constable and the 
sheriff’s officers, and for those who work in the service of the 
law in the full light of day, the midnight assassin, and the 
ruffian who invades the humble cottage, disguised, by mid- 
night. From this tyranny there are thousands suffering at the 
present moment, and it is for them,—not for the landlord classes 
alone,—but for hundreds of thousands who desire to gain 
honestly their living, but cannot do so except in fear of their 
lives, that we ask you to give us not a permanent buta 
temporary measure, to restore the functions of liberty, though 
it may be by a temporary abridgment of some of the powers 
of the Constitution.” That is a passage of which any speaker, 
and any Liberal speaker, might be proud. It expresses, 
with the force and vividness of a strong character, the sense 
of what the real object of law is, and of the duty of securing 
that real object at the cost of forms of law which now fail to 
secure it, however closely they may seem to be identified with 
that object. 

But there is another side to the question, and Lord Harting- 
ton’s speech would have had double the force for true Liberals, 
if he had showed that he felt it. The Government may, and 
perhaps will, rescue many who are living under an odious 
tyranny from the grinding force of that tyranny, by taking 
power, in certain districts at least, to arrest whom they choose, 
without trial or conviction. Nor do we care to point out that 
in exercising that most difficult and often almost heart- 
breaking discretion,—the fearful strain of which only 
those who have known former Irish Secretaries on whom 
the same terrible duty has been imposed, can in any 
degree appreciate,—they may sometimes exercise it wrongly, 
and imprison a man who ought to be at liberty. That 
is a grave evil. But that would not be, numerically, 
a widely-spread evil. We all know Mr. Forster, and 
that he is much more likely to leave dangerous men at 
large, when he is really in doubt about them, than to arrest 
harmless men ; and when he blunders, he will blunder in com- 
pany with the best-informed men in Ireland, What we look 
to as the great set-off against the advantages of this measure, 
is by no means the hardship of the individual cases of false 
suspicion. That is the least part of the matter. The fright- 
ful mischiefs of this sort of temporary suspension of funda- 
mental laws are twofold, It demoralises the character of the 
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permanent legislation and administration for Ireland: and 
when it is effectual at all, it is a great deal too effectual,—it put 

a : 8 
down not merely the activity of crime, but the healthy activit 
of legitimate agitation, of serious and well-justified discontent 
These are the two most serious mischiefs resulting from what 
is called Coercion, on which Lord Hartington never touched of 
which, so far as we can see, he does not even feol the force 
Hear what Mr. Forster himself said on the subject :— Time 
after time, on good or on insufficient grounds, it has been 
deemed necessary to ask Parliament for additional powers for 
the Executive in that country [Ireland]. The result has beep 
that there is not so much a reliance upon the Irish Adminis. 
tration to support the law,as upon English help to see that 
the law is enforced. The conclusion to which I have beep 
forced to come is that the whole official body in Treland, from 
the Lord-Lieutenant down to the youngest policeman, haye 
been taught too much to rely on British power.” Mr. Forster 
could hardly have called attention to a more serious evil. An 
Administration which does not rely on itself for the due 
enforcement of the law, but which is aware that at the last 
pinch it can always fall back on the supplementary power 
of an external Government, is never likely to be adequate 
to its work. But that even is not the worst. Ip 
difficult times, such an Administration is always near 
the end of its tether, and disposed to call for the 
adventitious help; but, even in the best of times, the 
agents of the law get all the reputation of this reliance 
on alien power, and, instead of being looked upon ag 
the guarantees of popular safety and tranquillity, are dis 
trusted, as the outposts of an alien State. When order 
comes to mean the hush caused by the dread of an 
invading army, the people will never lend their own 
influence to the cause of order. It may be true, as Lord 
Hartington says, that many thousands of Irish peasants have 
been prevented from discharging their just debts, and earning 
their just wages, by fear of the tyranny of the secret organisa- 
tion in the midst of which they live. But why do they tolerate 
that organisation? Why do they not regard their own 
police as their natural deliverers from it, and co-operate with 
them to put it down? Simply because they regard the police, 
so far as the police are thoroughly loyal to the Irish Govern- 
ment, as representing enemies, not friends; and because, to 
some extent we fear, the police themselves share that im- 
pression,—despise themselves for serving the foreigner, and 
therefore, of course, do not serve him with their hearts, 
Such is the consequence of an administration which 
leans on England for its real strength. And as is the 
administration, so also, of course, is the legislation. The 
law itself has been made to order, on a British type. Tha 
law is borrowed, not indigenous. The law is only a substitute 
for the will of the Saxon, and at all difficult crises is 
reabsorbed into that will, which then rules nakedly by warrant 
of the foreigner. No wonder that after every such interval 
the Irish look upon the law with still greater disgust, as repre= 
senting the foreign yoke under which they have just passed. 


But there is a second evil, not less serious, in this constant 
suspension of the permanent law in Ireland, that, if it pro- 
duces the intended effect at all, it produces a great deal more 
than that intended effect,—that it not only suppresses violence 
and social conspiracy, but suppresses also agitation and the 
evidence of discontent. Had the Government been able to 
take in October all the powers now demanded for them, 
and had they succeeded, as they succeeded in 1870 
or 1871, in putting down alJl opposition to the law, they 
would have succeeded in doing much more than was 
desirable,—they would have succeeded in making Ireland 
appear to be content. Ireland, when it collapses at all, collapses 
completely. The Irish either push agitation into lawlessness, 
or renounce agitation altogether. It is always so with a 
people who have been treated like serfs, and have never really 
felt themselves to be free. Had the Habeas Corpus Act been 
suspended with success in the early autumn, Parliament 
would now be assured, by all sorts of advisers, that no organic 
change is wanted, and that British coercion is the pearl of 
great price which true Irishmen should never surrender. We 
trust it may be now too late to impose this wretched 
blunder as to the real meaning of the tranquillity produced by 
coercion upon the mind of Parliament. The agitation has made 
itself felt as something representing a real disease in every 
great constituency, even of Great Britain. Even if the 
superficial symptoms disappear, we shall not believe that the 
disease is gone. But two or three months ago, it would not 
have been so. And Lord Hartington’s speech, statesmanlike 
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as it was from one point of view, would have been far more 


satisfactory, had he openly confessed that it is one of the great- 
est evils of coercion that it extinguishes not only the deadly 
yiolence of the conspirator, but also the wholesome evidence 
of political wretchedness and social disquietude. 





THE ENGLISH TEMPER TOWARDS IRELAND. 


OREIGNERS are greatly impressed, though sometimes a 
little puzzled, by the present attitude of Englishmen 
towards Ireland, and we think they have reason. There is 
something great and even stately about it. Tt has never been 
the custom of the Spectator to indulge in “ spread-eagleism,” 
to declare England the greatest country in the world, or to 
attribute to Englishmen all the human virtues, and especiaily 
those, such as sympathy and considerateness for the weak, 
which they undoubtedly do not possess. We think it in the 
highest degree unpatriotic to assume that any Englishman is 
equal in battle to any three Frenchmen, that we must always 
be in the right in any foreign quarrel, and that the reign of 
Great Britain anywhere and under any circumstances is so bene- 
ficial to a conquered race as of itself to justify conquest. Beliefs 
like those only impair energy, fairness,and moderation. And we 
especially detest the erypto-insolence which so often underlies 
journalistic argument about Irishmen,—the assumption that 
Irishmen are children, who only want to be whipped occasion- 
ally to be very “good ;” the implicit denial that Ireland can 
have a case against Britain ; and the feeling that Irishmen are 
more wrong when they enter on a dangerous course of agita- 
tion than English Trades-Unionists, or Welsh children of 
Rebecca. But we have this time a cordial admiration for 
the English attitude. The Irish have given Englishmen 
terrible provocation, not only by defiance of law in their own 
land, but by attempts to paralyse or discredit the only 
authority which Englishmen genuinely revere. Obstruction, if 
logically pressed, is civil war by words instead of bayonets. 
Irishmen have declared emphatically and distinctly their desire 
to dismember the State, the one proposal to which no race, 
German, or French, or American, or even Swiss, listens 
without fighting. They have told them to their faces 
that they hate the long-standing alliance, and will sacri- 
fice anything to be rid of it, though it is one which 
has lasted centuries, and for fifty years at least has been 
based on principles of absolute justice and equality. The 
British have heard these things repeated in every variety 
of form, by men who have the highest skill in inflicting 
oratorical wounds, in hurling taunts, in pointing insinuations, 
and they have not as a people responded by one savage word. 
Mr. Parnell is as safe in London as in Paris. If there is a mood 
specially visible among their masses, among their lower 
electors, among their popular orators, in old tribunes like Mr. 
Bright and new extremists like Mr. Bradlaugh, it has been 
and is one of deep reluctance to coerce, of desire rising to 
eagerness to sanction plans of redress for any real grievances 
even impracticably broad, The leaders of the Land League 
are under trial for offences which, in English eyes, are 
treasonable, and of which the people—justly or unjustly 
matters nothing to the argument—for the most part believe 
them guilty; but, by old precedent, they have a right to 
be absent from the Court, and, when they take their seats 
in Parliament, no man objects. There is not a country 
in Europe, not even Switzerland, where a man like Mr. 
Parnell, who had avowed his desire to rend territory from the 
State, would not be in a fortress; and Mr. Parnell takes his 
seat as head of a Third Party, is allowed every privilege, and 
is treated as thoroughly in his place. It is the law, and while 
within the law, his hostility to Britain creates no popular ex- 
citement. No man in the majority is provoked into even thinking 
that, because he is hostile, law should be strained against him, 
or redress should be refused to his country. It is while the 
Revolutionists are still in their fullest power, while 
Ireland is seething with agitation, while rumours fly 
about of insurrectionary preparations, while English- 
men are, in the judgment of Continentals, defied and 
insulted, that Irishmen are patiently heard as they protest 
against coercion, that half the English journals deprecate violent 
repression, and that fifty independent English Radicals, men 
who are nothing if they do not represent huge sections of the 
population and the innermost popular thought, press upon the 
Premier, almost in defiance of the traditional etiquette of Parties, 
that he should enlarge remedial measures which he has not yet 
described. Recollect, it is not only statesmen who are doing 
these things. The masses of the towns, the popular journal- 





ists, the veriest demagogues are doing them, and doing 
them in sincerity from the heart out. If evidence has 
any value at all, three-fourths of this English people, the 
fiercest, the proudest, and sometimes the most unreasoning 
in the world, are eagerly anxious, under provocations avowed 
and intended to be provocations, to do more than justice to 
Ireland, to do for her things they would not do, and do not do, 
for themselves. And they feel and express this anxiety while 
conscious that they get no thanks, and that their opponents 
will still be led by men whose cold dislike would remain im- 
placable if the land of Ireland were presented as a free gift to her 
appealing people. Their answer to those who advocate coercion 
is that they permit coercion if it is indispensable, but that 
their desire is not coercion, but redress. We do not re- 
member that such a spectacle was ever presented in history, 
and believe it will be quoted hereafter, like the attitude of 
the Lancashire men under the cotton famine, when they 
could all have been fed with their staple by merely taking sides 
with the South, as one of the few and scattered omens of 
hope for the future of Democracy. Think how the Peers, as 
sole rulers, would have acted in Ireland; or even that strange 
aristocracy which once excited such enthusiasm, and which 
did in other departments such great things,—the forgotten Ten 
Pounders. It is no mission of ours to glorify English Demo- 
eracy; but at least it has splendid self-command, and can 
show, under adequate leadership, something of that “ high 
calm which marks the strong.” If history may be trusted, 
it is not against such a people in such a mood that the scales 
of destiny decline. 

Many things, of course, have contributed to produce this 
unwonted and most hopeful mood in the British mind. One, 
no doubt, is profound confidence in their strength, if it is to 
come to war. Another, and a much stronger thing, is their trust 
in Mr. Gladstone,—their belief that his powers will be found 
adequate to the occasion, their certainty that he will consider 
right, as well as expediency. But the main cause of their 
attitude is that they feel their consciences at ease. They know 
that they, at least, have not provoked this Irish agitation ; that 
they have been guilty of no oppression, that they have raised 
no cry for violent, and still less for bloodthirsty measures ; that 
they have tried to remedy even the special grievance, the bad 
tenure ; and that they are utterly willing, if only a way may be 
found, to go any length in removing it forever. They have been 
clean-handed in the matter, and more than clean-handed, 
self-sacrificing, for they have trodden down many prejudices ; 
and they, therefore, feel no sting in the declamatory denuncia- 
tions poured upon their tyranny and selfishness. Those are 
not tyrants who are willing to grant all remedies asked that 
are consistent with natural justice, nor are those selfish who 
postpone all consideration of their own affairs and their 
own aspirations until the wrongs of their neighbours are 
redressed. People murmur sometimes that it is time a 
little more attention were paid to the other five-sixths of the 
population of the kingdom ; but there is not one who does not 
consent that a whole Session, a year of political life, a thirtieth 
part of all the time one generation is allowed by Heaven, 
should be expended, if only by that expenditure they may pro- 
duce content in Ireland. The Land Leaguers say that if this 
were so, coercion would never be applied ; but the British are 
serene even under that charge, for they know that if there 
were any possibility of obtaining from Ireland a guarantee 
that till the law was amended she would keep within the law, 
they would abstain with all their hearts from any threat of 
coercion. They coerce this time out of hopelessness, not 
anger. Men so sure of themselves and their motives cannot 
feel furious at calumnies, can only pass them by or answer 
them with a slight disdain, as of Judges who have done 
justice, and are railed at by the prisoners they have acquitted. 

So sure do we feel of this attitude of our countrymen, so 
overwhelming does the evidence of it appear to us to be, that 
we gather from our conviction sometimes a certain despond- 
ency, not always far removed from despair. If the division 
between the Irishman and the Englishman is not final, if an 
unseen defect or quality, on one side or the other, does not render 
mutual understanding impossible, why do not the Irish perceive 
that the British are in this mood, that they can have all they 
are now asking at the price of keeping within the law? Sym- 
pathy, probably, they will not receive, for it is not in the race 
to give it, and affection grows but slowly between families so 
distinct; but they can have not only justice, but justice as 
they interpret it for themselves. Why,then, refuse so utterly 
to entertain the proposal? Must there not be some incurable 
prepossession, some mental obstacle beyond the control of 
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either nation and akin to an instinct, which prevents mutual 
comprehension? In other words, is not the moral separation 
of the two countries already complete, and the tie between 
them one of law only? There is no Englishman or Irishman 
who has not that dread at the bottom of his heart, who does 
not sometimes fancy that all effort is thrown away, that the 
union between the two nations is one which can never prosper, 
even though it can never be dissolved. We cannot answer our 
own question, except by saying that the result of the new 
mood of Englishmen has not been tested, that separations as 
wide have been closed up—witness the secular hatred between 
Norwegians and Swedes—that the Englishman lives in friend- 
ship with the Welshman and the Highlander, that nations are 
but collections of individuals, and that, as between indivi- 
duals, the fissure in character, whatever it is, does not prevent 
intelligibility. English and Irish live together in partnership, 
in marriage, in friendship, and forget each other’s origin. The 
despair cannot be weil founded while Irish Catholics turn for 
leadership to Protestants of English blood, and Englishmen 
thought themselves most fully represented by a Premier who in 
many respects, as well as lineage and title, was Irish. It is 
useless, as well as feeble, to despair, and for ourselves, we can- 
not yet believe that when Irishmen thoroughly understand the 
new attitude of England, they will not give entrance to a 
doubt whether, after all that has passed, separation is the only 
cure. At all events, in this new English calm and self-com- 
mand there is some ground for hope, 


THE SITUATION. 

HE Tories, through a very intelligible and excusable error, 
misunderstand the situation. They see that there is a 
certain division of opinion among Liberals, they hear of re- 
monstrating deputations to Mr. Gladstone, they know that the 
Whigs are annoyed, though sensible, and they believe that 
the differences will shortly become dissensions. That is an 
error. The Liberal party, though, as usual, full of intellectual 
divergencies, is, so far as we can see, quite united in a resolve 
that Mr. Gladstone's policy with regard to Ireland, whatever 
it be, provided that he believes in it, and does not merely accept 
it under pressure, shall be carried through. Great numbers of 
them, like ourselves, are keenly disappointed that coercion 
should be necessary, and admit it to be necessary only because 
leaders whom they know to be thoroughly well-inclined to Ire- 
land declare that it is impossible to go on without it. A fewmay 
stay away from the final division on that subject, but the majority 
will vote, and as the Tories are pledged to the lips on that side, 
the repressive Bill will be carried by more than a two-thirds 
majority. The Land Bill, on the other hand, will probably 
be resisted by the Tories and carried by the Liberal vote 
alone; and as to this Bill, opinion on the side of the majority 
runs thus,—The whole body of the Liberal party unite in the 
belief that excessive demand for rent must be prevented by law, 
that eviction should be restrained within the smallest possible 
limits and be carried out only by a Court, and that great 
effort should be made to utilise waste land for the benefit of the 
congested districts. Many Whigs are unwilling, though not 
absolutely refusing, to go further than this ; but the body of 
the Radicals, a few Whigs well acquainted with Ireland, all 
the Irish Liberals, as distinct from the Land Leaguers, many 
Ulster Tories, and a considerable number of thoughtful 
Members of all parties, are extremely anxious that the Bill 
should be very wide, so wide that the Irish tenantry 
will acknowledge it to be a great Bill, and that the 
question may be solved for at least a generation. They 
desire, before all things, a certain finality, a certain 
security for the landlords’ rent, and a large increase to the 
number of persons interested in defending property, and they 
think these things only obtainable through peasant-proprietor- 

ship and fixity of tenant-right. T 





They do not think that land- 
lord authority, in its present form, tends to social order. They, 
therefore, while the Bill is still in the crucible, press these 
views upon the Cabinet, not only in deputations, but in other 
ways at least as eflicacious. They do not, however, threaten, 
but only remonstrate; and they will, there is no serious 
doubt, support any Bill which does not seem to them 
hopelessly inadequate. In answer to these representations, 
Mr. Gladstone and the Cabinet reply very distinctly that they 
will not propose an inadequate Bill, that they believe their 
plans will satisfy all reasonable Liberals in both countries, but 
that they see reason not to reveal their proposals until they 
can be placed ca extenso and with explanations before the 
Houses. ‘The presumption, the violent presumption, from.all 





ii. 
they say is that they are prepared with proposals which yill 
in their result secure very large reforms in the direction 
desired ; probably in practice the “three F's,” and some. 
thing else, namely, a very considerable increase jp 
the freeholding proprietary, but that they are excessively 
unwilling to seem to introduce revolutionary changes, and 
therefore will, with almost morbid care, keep “ dramatic,” 
or “ sweeping,” or “sensational ” clauses out of their measure, 
We hold, as we have repeatedly said, that they are wrong, 
The Irish people are a people desirous of broad and simple 
effects, and impatient of detailed legislation, while the new 
constituencies in Britain only feel enthusiasm for proposals easy 
to understand. It would be wiser to give less in a striking way, 
than more ina humdrum or unintelligible way. We admit, how. 
ever, and we believe all Liberals will admit, that the Govern. 
ment may have reasons for its course. It was formerly the 
English way to introduce most serious reforms, or even changes, 
in the Constitution in the form of Bills amending Sec. 22 Cap. 6 
of some forgotten reign, and it is natural that a Government of 
elderly men should not quite recognise how deep a change Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Reform Bill made in the temperament, as well 
as in the character of the Electoral body. Moreover, Consti- 
tutional government, through a Committee of the two Houses, 
one democratic and one aristocratic, has enormous difficulties 
of its own, never more felt than in times of crisis. It is 
essential that the joint committee called the Cabinet should 
pull together, which ensures a certain amount of compromise, 
and a rooted distaste for ** dramatic” action, inasmuch as that 
accentuates and reveals the necessary concessions all round, and it 
is most expedient to avoid to the last possible moment collision 
between the Houses. No Minister in his senses would desire, 
while urging an imperative social reform, to compel the dis- 
cussion of a subject so “ burning” and so surrounded with 
difficulties, as the ultimate rights of the House of Lords, 
The Government may, therefore, be justified, on a considera- 
tion of the balance of evils and advantages, in its disappointing 
course, and unless its Bill is found to be feeble—a suggestion 
we reject, as inconsistent with the character of its framers— 
the Liberals, whether enthusiastic or only tolerant, will sup- 
port it with decision. The differences will not be allowed to 
become dissensions. No Liberals are in the least likely to desire 
a more sweeping Land Bill than we do, for we hold the “ secret 
of Ireland ” to be the collision between the actual and the desired 
tenure of the land, but we shall accept any strong measure 
which the Government sincerely believes will secure the end. 


The Liberals will be the more united, because they know, 
and the Tories know, and the whole country knows, that 
before any Land Bill can be reached, a pressing and imme- 
diate danger must be overcome. A compact and united party 
in the House desires neither coercion nor land reform, and 
will endeavour to postpone both. Parliament, for the first 
time since 1688, ‘is not free to act, any more than if it were 
coerced by a mob or threatened by dragoons. Its movement 
will be obstructed by an adroit use of its own forms, and 
until Obstruction is out of the way, it will remain in fetters. 
It will take a dead-heave from both sides to remove the 
timber over which, as Punch shows us, the knight has to leap 
his horse; and until that dead-heave has been made, all serious 
party movement must be suspended. That it will be made, and 
made successfully, we do not doubt. The Tories are pledged not 
to use such a weapon as obstruction, and the Liberals, bitterly 
as they feel and lament the necessity, cannot shrink in the 
presence of a danger which, if it is not faced, will destroy 
representative institutions. It comes to this,—that if 
Obstruction cannot be prevented, the power of legislation 
must be entrusted to the Cabinet, their laws being laid 
on the table, to be annulled if the Houses choose. That 
is the only alternative, and that is government by a 
Committee of Public Safety, and not government by 
a ILouse of Commons. Obstruction must, therefore, be swept 
away, even if we-have to declare it treason to the State,—and 
in presence of so visible a necessity party differences are 
nothing. The necessity, however, hangs over all politics like 
a black cloud, and until it is removed all discussions of the 
situation, or of the prospects of any measure, or of the line 
any Government or any party may take, must remain a little 
unreal, 


THE IRISHMEN ON THE DEBATE, 
MPIIERE can be no falser notion than that there is any sort 
of solidarity among the Liberal Irishmen. There are, 
at least, five parties amongst them,—the Parnellites;. the non 
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Parnellities who vie with Mr. Parnell for popularity in Ire- 
land ; the followers of Mr. Shaw ; the Ulster Liberals ; and the 
former Nationalists. Every one knows who the Parnellites 
are, but every one does not know that there are not a few 
Home-rulers and Land-leaguers, too, who would like nothing 
better than to find a working programme for the popular 
party which would undermine Mr. Parnell’s influence. It is 
obvious, for instance, that Mr. O’Connor Power,—a man of 
remarkable ability,—and Mr. O'Donnell, though both of them 
either belong to the Land League, or would have belonged to 
it, if the Land League would have welcomed both, would 
be glad enough to break with Mr. Parnell. With Mr. 
Parnell, we need not say that a satisfactory solution of the 
Jand question is a means, notanend. In other words, he does 
not think any solution satisfactory that would not lead to 
separation from England. He uses the land question as a 
leyer to settle the political question, and to settle it in his own 
way. While fixity of tenure was opposed by the landlords, 
he was content with advocating fixity of tenure. But the 
moment it appeared likely that the landlords would accept 
fixity of tenure, he went further, and denounced “the 
three F’s,” as utterly inadequate, substituting instead the 
downfall of “landlordism” in Ireland. And it is likely 
enough that on this point,—the insufficiency of the policy of 
fixity of tenure,—the nominal Parnellites who dislike Mr. 
Parnell’s lead, may still see their way to break with him. But 
Mr. Shaw and his followers differ far more widely in principle 
from Mr. Parnell, than do such men as Mr. O'Connor Power 
and Mr, O'Donnell. The former really are perfectly reason- 
able Irish Liberals who fight for Home-rule while they 
can get no justice for Ireland on any other lines, 
bat would in all probability acquiesce cheerfully enough 
in the Union, if they could but get a sound land-law 
and a satisfactory system of local government. There 
is nothing in the world to separate Mr. Shaw and his section 
of the Home-rulers from the Ulster Liberals,—from such men 
as Mr. Litton, Mr. Lea, and Mr. Charles Russell,—except the 
fact that the former have accepted, provisionally, Home-rule 
as the best mode of getting what they would probably be 
content with, if they could get it in any other way. Then, 
finally, come the pure Nationalists, like Mr. Smyth and Sir 
Patrick O’Brien, men who really detest all sectional feeling in 
Ireland, and have advocated the repeal of the Union on 
principles that we can all understand and sympathise with, 
—on the principle, in short, of a deep, national patriotism. 

Now, spokesmen of all these parties have been heard in 
the debate on the Address, and it is remarkable that except 
the first—the pure Parnellites,—all of them were united, 
and heartily united, in demanding for Ireland the principle 
of fixity of tenure. Even Mr, O'Connor Power, who denounced 
the Government with some warmth, before he knew what 
they intended to do, for losing the greatest opportunity in 
Trish history, indicated clearly enough his opinion that such 
a measure would have been so beneficent that Ireland would 
accept it with gratitude. Mr. Parnell was more crafty. He 
assumed the astutest moderation of tone, so that his 
speech was described as one of “bated breath and whispering 
humbleness ;” but he stuck to his point, the money-evil of land- 
lordism, and represented all the outrages as the result of evic- 
tions, and the great object of the Land League as the reduction 
of rents. He even declared that the Irish tenants had gained 
£5,000,000 amongst them this year by the League’s operations, 
which £5,000,000 represented the difference between the 
rental of Ireland for last year, and the rental as it would be 
computed on Griffiths’ valuation. In Parliament it is hardly 
safe to say that outrages are simply “ unnecessary,” so Mr. 
Parnell described his use of that phrase in Ireland as a “re- 
probation” of outrages. But the whole drift of his speech 
was to accentuate the point that the landlords of Ireland now 
get what the tenants want, that the landlords cause all the 
evils of Ireland,—from which the inference is, of course, very 
easy, that the landlords should vanish. Even that will not 
content Mr. Parnell, unless, by getting rid of landlordism, he 
gets rid of the last link with England. 

Mr. Shaw, and Mr, Litton, amd Mr. Blennerhassett repre- 
sent adequately the highest tone of Irish politics. Of Mr. 
Blennerhassett’s speech any country might well be proud. An 
Trish landlord himself, he yet insists as strongly as an Irish 
tenant could insist. on the necessity of rooting the tenants of 


‘Ireland deep in the soil, which, he declares, can only be done by 


accepting fixity of tenure. A Home-ruler of a very ad- 
vanced type, Mr. Blennerhassett, disapproving, as he does, of 
the new policy of the Home-rulers under Mr, Parnell’s 





leadership, expressed that disapprobation by separating him- 
self from them, and taking up his position among the inde- 
pendent Liberals below the gangway. The cordial Liberalism 
of his land policy, and the earnest displeasure which he ex- 
pressed at the character of the new agitation, ought to weigh 
very strongly with the Government in laying out the lines of 
their new policy. They should consider that if they do not 
satisfy the demands of so moderate an Irish Liberal as Mr. 
Biennerhassett, or Mr. Shaw, or Mr. Litton, they will really 
discredit the only party in Ireland with whom it is possible 
for an English Liberal Government to form a cordial alliance. 

It is noteworthy enough also that the old Nationalists, Mr. 
Smyth and Sir Patrick O’Brien, indicate clearly enough that 
they, too, will be satisfied with the same minimum as the 
Ulster Liberals and the Member for Kerry. Irish national- 
ism will doubtless revive in a perfectly innocent form, 
whenever Ireland is satisfied with British rule. But 
at present, men with as much hearty Irish feeling in them 
as Mr. Smyth and Sir P. O’Brien see that the repeal policy is 
identified with practices which no true patriot can tolerate; 
and as it is impossible for them to use such instru- 
ments as Mr. Parnell uses for the separation of the two 
countries, they are only too glad to demand such re- 
forms as Ireland herself, if once the Union were re- 
pealed, would at once adopt, and to accept these reforms 
even from a British Government. Thus we have, practically, 
perfect unanimity among all the Irish Liberals as to the 
necessity for fixity of tenure ; and even of Irish Conservatives, 
many of the most influential have accepted the demand, so 
that Mr. Litton could speak for his Conservative colleague as 
well as for himself, and Lord Castlereagh is regarded as the 
interpreter of many another Irish nobleman. Is not, then, fixity 
of tenure the true outcome of Irish ideas, if there ever were any 
true outcome of those ideas? Is it possible that a Government 
which has professed its desire to consult Irish ideas, can be indif- 
ferent to such a demonstration of their force and universality ? 





THE “TIMES” AND THE RITUALISTS. 


T is necessary, we suppose, that the Zimes, like its contem- 
poraries, should occasionally handle Ecclesiastical questions ; 
but if so, it ought to exercise some degree of discretion as to 
the writer to whom the uncongenial task is entrusted. Breadth 
of view no one expects to find in a journal which in religious 
matters has always regarded itself as the representative of the 
superior shopkeepers, but accuracy of statement is consistent with 
the most extreme narrowness. The gentleman to whose facile 
but uninstructed pen we are indebted for the article on the 
Clerical Memorial to the Archbishop of Canterbury which was 
printed on Wednesday is apparently of opinion that there were no 
ecclesiastical judgments before those delivered in the Ridsdale 
and the Purchas cases. At all events, he has never heard of 
the Bennett case. Considering the importance of the issue 
which that case involved, some record of it ought to have been 
preserved in the Times Office. The merest summary of the 
points decided by it would have prevented the commis- 
sion of as gross a blunder as has ever been made, even by the 
Times. 

The article begins with some general observations in praise 
of toleration, followed by a statement that in the best of all 
possible Churches there is already no lack of it. ‘ A mere 
ceremonial change in the conduct of public worship, if it com- 
mends itself to the judgment and taste of those immediately 
concerned, usually meets with little resistance or protest.” 
After this recognition of the remarkable fact that people seldom 
object to anything which commends itself to their judgment 
and taste, the Zimes goes on to distinguish between this 
“reasonable divergence of ceremonial” and the toleration 
prayed for by the memorialists. The latter, it says, can 
never be conceded, because it implies “a toleration of the 
Eucharistic doctrine involved in the service of the Mass,” 
and to ask for this is virtually to ask that the “ work 
of the Reformation in England should be undone.” The 
forbearance for which the memorialists plead is for- 
bearance to a “ritual which represents, and is meant to 
represent, a particular Eucharistic doctrine;” and this is not 
to be looked for “from those to whom the doctrine itself is 
hateful.” The writer of this astonishing article will be sur- 
prised to learn that the state of things which he regards as 
impossible, “so long as Englishmen remain what they are,” 
has formally existed for a good many years, without English- 
men having undergone any change whatever. In the case of 
“ Shepherd v, Bennett,” the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
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Council had before them the issue whether the “ Eucharistic 
doctrine involved in the Service of the Mass” could legally be 
held and taught by the Clergy of the Church of England. Very 
great pains had been taken to make this a test case. The words 
in which Mr. Bennett embodied his views upon the Real Presence 
had been * settled” as carefully as an important deed, and they 
were designedly made to express the extremest Eucharistic doc- 
trine. The prosecutor maintained, very much as the 7’mes main- 
tains, that to allow this doctrine to be preached in the Church of 
England would be to undo the work of the Reformation. The 
Marian martyrs had contentedly gone to the stake, when 
the acceptance of the formula adopted by Mr. Bennett would 
have sent them home in safety. To the vast majority of 
Englishmen the doctrine of the Real Presence is “ hateful,” 
and the toleration of a doctrine hateful to the vast majority of 
Englishmen is “inconsistent with the whole theory of an 
Established Church.” In a word, the article in the 7%mes 
might have been spoken by the counsel for Mr. Shepherd. 
The Judicial Committee did not pretend to like Mr. 
Bennett's doctrine, or to approve of its being taught 
in the Church of England. 3ut then, as they pointed 
out, the point to be decided was not what the Church 
of England authoritatively taught on the subject of the 
Eucharist, but what she allowed to be taught. Upon 
the issue thus stated, the conclusion of the Judicial Com- 
mittee was decisive. Mr. Shepherd was held not to have 
shown that Mr. Bennett's statements were inconsistent with 
his obligations as a beneficed clergyman, and judgment was 
given for the defendant. From that day forward, all that the 
Times protests against as impossible and almost inconceivable 
within the pale of the Established Church, has been as much 
law as a decided case in the Court of Final Appeal can make 
it. If the writer in the 7imes should unexpectedly find him- 
self in a Ritualist church, and. on hearing this intolerable 
Eucharistic doctrine proclaimed from the pulpit, be moved to 
prosecute the preacher, he will certainly learn from his lawyers 
that until an Act of Parliament be passed to override the 
judgment in the Bennett case, his suit will be dismissed, 
with costs, 

Although, however, the ignorance of facts displayed in 
the Times’ article is altogether out of the common, the 
practical result to which it is directed is likely to com- 
mend itself to a good many unthinking people. The idea 
of toleration is seldom weleome to Englishmen, unless it relates 
to a practice to which they are wholly indifferent. They are 
not, for the most part, indifferent to Ritualism, and they are 
consequently not inclined to show any forbearance towards it. 
Undoubtedly, they have a perfect right to adopt this view, if 
they think fit. They are under no obligation to maintain an 
Established Church, and if they cannot put up with an Estab- 
lished Church which tolerates Ritualism, they are theoretically 
free either to abolish it or to amend it. We say “ theoreti- 
cally” free, because we are not of opinion that such a 
choice is practically open to them, It has at length 
become plain that the Ritualists must either be tolerated or 
expelled. It might be very much more convenient if they 
would allow themselves to be suppressed, but there is not the 
slightest chance of their doing anything of the kind. They 
will not alter their ceremonial at the bidding of the law, but 
if the law is enforced they can be deprived of their benefices, 
and virtually turned out of the Church of England. Though it is 
impossible to silence a clergyman who preaches the Real Presence 
from the pulpit, it is perfectly possible to get rid of him if he 
acts as though he believed in the Real Presence, when the sermon 
is ended. Further than this, it is difficult to read the Memorial 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the names appended to 
it, without seeing that the expulsion of the Ritualists would be 
viewed, to say the least, with extreme distaste by a very much 
larger party among the Clergy. The Dean of St. Paul’s, the Dean 
of York. Lord Alwyne Compton, Archdeacon Balston, and Arch- 
deacon Pott are none of them Ritualists, as the term is commonly 
understood. But they all hold that ‘the recognised tolera- 
tion of even wider diversities of ceremonial is alone consistent 
with the interests of true religion, and with the well-being of 
the English Church at the present time.” It will be no more 
than prudent, therefore, for those who, with the Z%mes, regard 
the toleration of Ritualism as inconsistent with the theory of 
an Established Church, to bethink themselves how that theory 
will stand the shock of an expulsion of a certain number of 
clergymen for practices the toleration of which appears to 
many, and to some of the most eminent, of their brethren as 
demanded by the interests of true religion and the well-being of 
the English Church, We say again, as we have often said before, 





that our only object in keeping this question before the minds of 
our readers is to make sure that they approach the final deter. 


mination of it with their eyes open. The issue does not, in 
our judgment, lie between a comprehensive Establishment pe 
an Establishment enforcing strict conformity to a precise 
standard of doctrine and ritual. It lies between a compre- 
hensive Establishment, and no Establishment at all. To those 
who are prepared to confront the issue as thus stated, we haye 
nothing more to say. Comprehension played but a small part 
in the original theory of the Established Church, and English. 
men who say that they do not wish the Established Church 
of to-day to be more comprehensive than the Established 
Church of three centuries ago, are perfectly within their right, 
All that we wish them to remember is that they cannot enjoy 
incompatible advantages. They may retain the Established 
Church as it is,—the home, that is to say, of what, a very little 
time after disestablishment, would be three or four Voluntary 
Churches; or they may dispense with an Established Church 
altogether. What they cannot do is to retain the Established 
Church not as it is, but as it would be after the expulsion of 
the Ritualists, followed, as this would most probably be, by 
the retirement of a large number of High Churchmen. 





THE CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL. 

[’ anybody ever recollected particular articles in newspapers, 

we should have a little difficulty in praising the Bill 
against Corrupt Practices brought in by the Attorney-General, 
for some of its provisions are almost identical with those sug- 
gested in our own columns on June 2nd, 1866, nearly fifteen 
years ago. As, however, there is little chance that Sir Henry 
James ever read that article, and none that readers in general 
remember it, we may, we suppose, state our opinion of his 
proposals. Tis Bill seems to us, then, nearly the first absolutely 
sincere and straightforward effort to put down bribery at elec- 
tions, to make corruption a disgraceful and exceedingly danger- 
ous offence. The Bill is not yet printed, but the Attorney- 
General, in his lucid and sensible speech of Friday week, on 
asking leave to introduce it, gave a sufficiently full account 
of its contents. The Government, in the first place, propose 
to strike straight at the root of the matter, and prohibit abso- 
lutely any payment by any person of any money, by way of 
subscription or otherwise, except to the candidate, or his single 
authorised agent. If an elector or a politician wishes to help 
any particular candidature, he can send his money to them ; 
but if he pays it in any other way whatever for the purposes 
of the election, he is guilty of ‘“‘a corrupt practice,’’ and is 
liable to six months’ imprisonment with hard labour, and 
to the risk that the penalty will be enforced by the 
Public Prosecutor, who, on any judicial inquiry being 


ordered, will be in attendance to look out for such 
cases. We look upon that clause as the backbone of the 
Bill. It goes to the very root of the matter, and prohibits 


corruption by friends, partisans, or political clubs, under 
penalties which we may trust human nature not to ineur for 
any unselfish interest. It is not your true political fanatic, 
who would go to prison cheerfully for his cause, who will 
dirty his fingers with corruption ; while the man who will risk 
everything will not be trusted with money, or with power over 
his employers. Nothing came out more distinctly in the late 
investigations than the want of honour among secret bribing 
agents, the facility with which they made excuses to them- 
selves for stealing any residuum of trust-money they could lay 
their hands on, “ Friendly ”’ corruption being thus prohibited, 
the candidate and his agent are next placed in fetters. They 
must not pay more than a certain sum, scheduled in the Bill, and 
graduated according to the number of voters, and we hope 
some other local circumstances, such as area, which, in Shore- 
ham, Cricklade, and Aylesbury, makes considerable difference. 
They must state exactly what they have spent, and are liable 
to the penalties and the stigma of perjury if they conceal any 
further payment. They are, moreover, liable like anybody else 
for corrupt practices; while the Member in addition loses his 
seat, and the capacity of standing again for that place for 
seven years. ‘That last provision should, we think, be ex- 
tended into incapacity to sit during one Parliament for any 
place whatever. The local restriction will, we are aware, be 
an extremely severe penalty in certain cases, will put down 
the practice of “nursing” a constituency, and will operate 
with decisive weight in those boroughs where the seat is 
obtained partly by legitimate influence and partly by bribes; 
but it will not strike with sufficient directness the millionaire 
who orders a seat as he would a country-house, and does not 
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care where it is. It is of no use fining him, for he would buy 
his seat at auction if he could, and bid a year’s revenue ; and it 
is dangerous to make the imprisonment heavier than juries 
will stand ; but he should be totally disqualified for seven years, 
The candidate is, moreover, debarred from hoping that, if he 
js found out, a resignation will save him, for any * trans- 
action’ about a petition, securing its withdrawal for money, or 
for a transfer of the seat, or for any other consideration whatever, 
is made amisdemeanour. And finally, any person ‘“ scheduled ” 
by the Election Judge is struck off the register of voters for 
ten years. We do not find it stated in the Zimes’ report of Sir 
Henry James's speech that this provision extends to the bribed 
elector, but that has been the impression throughout the 
country, and we trust it may be verified when the Bill is pro- 
duced. There are reasons of expediency for not imprisoning 
the bribed elector,—first, because he might conceal the truth ; 
and secondly, because we could not, in a thoroughly rotten 
borough, imprison all electors, but we may and must weed out 
the men who make a trade of their great function, and who, 
were they not so ignorant, would deserve punishment as much 
as any other unjust judges. 

As we have said, it is to this reform—the making bribery a 
dangerous offence—that we look, first of all, for improvement ; 
but Sir Henry James goes into detail, and by a series of pro- 
visoes strengthens the hands of the candidates and their agents 
to resist pressure. The “colourable employment” of voters 
as canvassers, agents, bill-stickers, and lessors of committee- 
rooms is prohibited altogether. Any payment to any such 
persons, on any pretence whatever, is “a corrupt practice,” 
and, therefore, punishable. They may serve, if they like, 
of course, but they must serve from “enthusiasm,” or 
friendship, or devotion to the cause, and not for pay. The 
only legal payments to such persons are for one general agent 
for the election, one clerk in each polling district, one watcher 
to prevent personation, and one messenger, and none of these 
except the agent may be electors; while only one committee- 
room is to be hired, and that must not be in a licensed house. 
The licensed victuallers, moreover, are specially debarred from 
distributing liquor gratis, every such offence subjecting them 
to the withdrawal of their licences for two years, a proviso 
which will, we imagine, incidentally prevent the sale of liquor 
on credit during election-days altogether. And finally, all 
payments for the conveyance of voters are prohibited. The 
number of polling-places will be increased, but the electors 
must ride to them in friends’ carriages or at their own ex- 
pense, a proviso which is not intended, we imagine, to pre- 
vent bribery, though it will prevent it in great cities, where 
the cabmen muster thick, so much as to reduce the general 
expenses of county elections. In fact, the candidate and his 
friends are bound under heavy penalties only to spend a certain 
limited sum, specified in the statute. 

That is a good, strong, wholesome Bill, and if it passes will at 
least prove this,—that the House of Commons sincerely detests 
bribery, and intends that it shall cease. And that is the main 
point. Hitherto, Parliament, though it has gradually increased 
the stringency of its laws against corruption, has always appeared 
to the public insincere, has always left loopholes, and has 
always suggested that it intended rather to make  bribers 
cautious and silent, than to punish them as criminals. The 
electors, themselves unpunished, have always been in doubt 
whether they were actually breaking the law in taking 
bribes ; while the agents have always felt that the statutes 
were directed rather against the stupid than the bad. This, 
however, is a direct law, roughly condemning bribers, classing 
them with thieves and persons guilty of aggravated assaults ; 
and its effect upon “respectable agents,’ agents, that is, not 
prepared to do anything exposing them to penal consequences 
or to sincere public opprobrium, will, we believe, be instan- 
taneous. They will cease to bribe, and ceasing, will cease to 
tolerate a practice which, as they cannot use it, will gradually 
strike them as at once unfair and disreputable. The whole 
business of bribing, so far as it is carried on, will fall into dis- 
reputable hands, those of untrustworthy, esurient, broken 
attorneys, who will sell their clients very often, and still oftener 

go to lengths held by their employers to be unendurable. From 
that moment bribing will be “ bad form,” and society, which at 
present resists the law, and rather admires the man who 
has bought a seat and fought a petition, and has still 
plenty of money left, will lend its influence to the support of 
the law. It will look coldly on the briber, who might, if 
matters were pushed home, be working on the treadmill,—and 
one first object of bribing, which is social distinction as well 
as political victory, will disappear. Bribing may survive, but 





it will survive as any other crime survives, will be infrequent, 
will be readily punishable, and will be considered to deserve 
severe social reprobation. 

But will such a Bill, so drastic and so honest, pass? We 
do not see why it should not. The leaders on both sides of 
the House are well aware, as Mr. Disraeli once said publicly, 
that bribery is very little help to either side, and only serves 
to secure a preference for bad men over good. Nothing is 
gained to either Tories or Liberals, by substituting a stupid 
millionaire for a working disciple; and that is the change 
which bribery effects, and not the conversion of the country. 
Either Lord Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone can affect more 
votes by one ringing speech than half-a-dozen millionaires can 
buy, and a single measure will secure more adhesions than 
all that is illegally spent on an election. The leaders will 
not resist, and we do not think the bulk of their fol- 
lowers will. Half of them hate bribery, as interfering with 
“ legitimate influence ;” and all of them are restive under the 
expenditure which they see, if bribery continues, will come 
upon them. It is all very well to bribe a few voters who hold 
the balance of power in their hands, but to buy a county after 
household suffrage has tripled its electors, a large borough 
after redistribution has pruned away the comfortable seats, is 
a very different affair. It costs too much. One ean get a 
great deal for £20,000, and to buy Manchester or the West 
Riding a rich man must sacrifice an estate. The great 
majority will feel that matters will be much pleasanter if 
bribery is prohibited all round, and will, if their constituents 
approve, after some stout fighting for a heavier deposit, to 
prevent pauper candidates coming forward, accept the Bill. 
That the constituents will approve, we do not doubt, for if 
there is one fact about bribing more remarkable than another, 
it is that it lives and flourishes without a single elector ever 
defending it, even in his own mind. 

MR. TENNYSON’S PLAY AT THE LYCEUM. 

[' is only a broad impression which we can record of Mr. 

Tennyson's new play at the Lyceum, The Cv, for we do not 
possess the reporter’s faculty, and either author or lessee have 
prohibited the publication of the text. We can therefore make 
no quotation, and prove no eritieal point. Still, that broad 
impression is the one important to theatre-goers, aud as it was 
in our case very distinct and emphatic, we put it down. The 
educated Englishman who misses seeing The Cup misses an 
intellectual enjoyment such as is rarely offered him,—he loses 
an hour and a half of total self-forgetfulness. No excerpta 
from the poem, least of all those which have been selected for 
the purpose, can give any adequate idea of an attempt, at once 
so original and so successful, to place on the English stage a 


drama as severe and stately and poetic as one of the earliest Greek 
tragedies. The Cup is not a poem, except incidentally, and will, 
wees cravands sere . aa eciated by the mere reader 
we suspect, never be thoroughly appreciated by the inere reader, 


and it is not a play in any modern sense at all. it isa tragie 
story, simple and direct, even harshly direct, as ever was story 
of ancient Greek or Hindoo legend, antique and solemn and 


bare as if related by the author of the “ Book of Kings ;” told 


by a great poet who is not intent on making a poem, but on 
telling you in language which, though lofty and poetic, still 
seems his natural language, the motives and the acts of those 
who performed that gloomy drama, the poisoning of Synorix. 
No one but a great poet could have told the legend so; but it is 
not the poetry the spectator feels so much as the perfect 


adequacy of the thought, and of the expre: ion of the 
thought, to the grandeur of the situations aud of the scenes 
amid which the events move on. He wens the lofty melody of 
the lines throughout. ‘The tragedian is never lost in the poet, 
the story in its author. The personages speak 

cent lines, and they seem the most natural expressions they 
could have used; they pose tragically amidst scenes of over- 
powering awe, and it occurs to no one that they could have 
stood otherwise, or have been anywhere else. Mr. ‘Tennyson 
writes a song equal, in effect at least, to Queen Mary’s lament 
to her lute; but the spectator feels that it was thus an Ionian 
lady might croon out melody to herself while waiting for her 
husband. He describes the serenely calm authority of Rome by 
the stately image of the lion who stares upon the hunter while 
brushing to death the dogs which trouble his ancles, but the out- 
burst draws attention to the strong belief felt by the politic 
and evil Galatian who speaks it, rather than to its poetic 
form. He rises to a high flight of lyric declamation in 
two invocations to Artemis—one as the goddess who blesses 
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mankind, one as the goddess who destroys, she being the 


Asiatic Artemis, many-breasted Nature—and the audience hush 
their applause in their awe of what is present and is to come, 
When bits of the poem are read, they seem occasionally stilted ; 
but heard among the surroundings, the thought is not that—at 
least, our’s was not—but rather this, “If Auschylus, before he 
wrote ‘Prometheus’ had told the story of Synorix and Camma 
to a half-barbarian audience as a trial of his-strength, would 
he not have told that story thus?” What would he have 
omitted, except the two intensely modern lines—a distinct blot 
on the play—in which Camma suggests her own disbelief in 
her own oracular power? ‘The play itself is without under- 
plot, and almost without plot, bare to rudeness, savage in 
strength, dealing with nothing but the old passions,—love 
hardly distinguishable from lust, jealousy, and vengeance. 
Synorix, an Jonian Tetrarch, or subordinate king, a Tarquin 
who has fled from Galatia to Rome for refuge against an 
outraged people, and there attained high trust, lusts for 
Camma, the wife of Sinnatus, a hunting noble of Galatia, and 
accompanies a Roman force back to his native land. By 
threats of torture to her husband, ordered by Rome, and 
promises that she shall plead with the Roman Commander, he 
prevails on Camma to meet him, tries to carry her off, is arrested 
by the husband, and stabs him mortally, Camma flying for 
safety to the shrine of Artemis. This is the first act. In the 
second, Synorix has been created Tetrarch, and demands the 
hand of Camma; and she, to the horror of the priestesses of 
Artemis, after a wild burst of half-superstitious, half-affectionate 
reluctance, expressed in lines of true Aischylean power, appears 
to consent. ‘he marriage in the Temple is arranged, Camma 
pledges her lover in a poisoned cup, and both die. That is 
literally all. There is no under-plot, nothing whatever to distract 
the spectator from the story, or to relieve, even for an instant, 
its terrible gloom and power, It is told as simply and directly 
as a father might tell it to his children, if he were himself a great 
poet; and on that telling an English audience, packed to 
the roof, hang in a silence, which more than once was one 
of distinctly perceptible awe. As Mr. Tennyson tells the 
legend, you see the whole situation, the danger of the noble, 
the devoted love of his wife, the brute love of the Galatian 
Roman—thirsty at once for enjoyment and for power, full at 
once of lust and of the ambition which, as he is told in a noble 
simile, takes its draught from the sea, not from the fountain, 
a draught which but creates thirst, and, if it is a deep one, 
produces madness—and you accept the lines, often splendid, 
in which they reveal themselves, as the most complete, yet 
natural, utterance of their natures. And when, in the second 
act, you pass to the Temple of Artemis, you realise the im- 
pression of the antique Pagan creed under which the woman 
so gentle, so unrelenting, can have thought out such vengeance, 
and called upon a goddess to accept it as sanctified. Much of 
the thrill with which this scene is regarded is due, no doubt, 
to Mr. Knowles, the architect, who has devised for his friend a 
scene which, we do not hesitate to say, reveals hitherto unsus- 
pected possibilities in the art of scene-painting. Nothing like 
that vast temple, with its massive pillars, its gloom only broken 
by the cressets from which incense perpetually rises before the 
far-distant Titanic form of the many-breasted Artemis, filling 
with its gigantic proportions the whole background, has ever, 
as we believe, been seen upon a stage. 
Mr. Knowles’s imagination than his best friends ever suspected. 
But still, the grandeur of the surroundings, wonderful as it is, does 
not dwarf the tragedy, which moves on, always adequate to the 
spectator’s highest expectation, rising from climax to climax, 
till, as it ends with Camma’s vision of the Blessed Isles, a 
sensation is felt of almost painful relief from strain. In that 
particular, we repeat, of adequacy, of the fultilled expe ‘tation of 
a great though sad and gloomy intellectual pleasure, no modern 
play that we have read or seen approaches The Cv 


There must be more in 


What shall we say of the acting? There are but three actors 
really in motion, Synorix (Mr. Irving), Camma (Miss Ellen 
Terry), and Sinnatus (Mr. Terriss), and they all in their 
separate ways act well. Mr. Irving, in spite of his trick of 
mouthing his words till they cannot be caught—(it is not rant 
in The Cup, but a false method of ensuring distinctness)—quite 
realises his part; and Miss Terry gives the tender and devoted 
wife perfectly, and the vengeful yet tender widow as well as 
any one not equal to Rachel in the tragedian’s gifts could be 
expected to do; while Mr. Terriss is quite blameless in his sub- 
erdinate character,—so blameless, that we have hope of his 








career in higher parts. And yet, if we are to speak the truth, 
all three fail; all three leave deeply on the audience the im. 
pression that the grand tragedy could conceivably be more 
worthily rendered. There is nothing, except Mr. Irving’s way 
with his words, to carp at, there are endless things to admire, 
—-Miss Terry, in particular, with her grace and tenderness, 
and magnificent, yet natural, poses—but Tennyson’s thought 
is, nevertheless, a little too much for the minds of all of them, 
They do not, perhaps cannot, rise to complete perception of all 
he meant and said. As we have said, we cannot criticise, 
for we cannot obtain the text; but there are two passages 
about “eternal peace,” the peace of the dead, which we 
were convinced, as we listened, neither Mr. Irving nor 
Miss Terry thoroughly understood. ‘The former does not 


feel the unreality of the Tetrarch’s patriotic promises, which 


are excuses to himself for his own crimes, not bribes to 
Camma merely; and the latter, fine as her elocution is, does 
not rise to the height of confidence which Camma must 
entertain in her goddess to justify her invocation, or of the 
loathing scorn rather than mere vengeful hate with which 
she bids her husband’s murderer and her own would-be lover 
take after death the other road from hers. The truth of the 
matter is, the poem is given as finely as it can be given by any 
actors without genius for the loftiest height, while the 
tragedy is fine enough to make us feel the want. It is 
better given than it could be by any cast now possible 
in England; but there is a better beyond that, which, as 
one listens, it is hard, though perhaps unfair, not to long for, 
The representation is, nevertheless, sufficient to make us believe 
that there are new possibilities for the Drama yet in England. 
Dramatic thirst cannot have been slaked when such an audi- 
ence can sit entranced to listen to such a story, if only it is 
adequately told—told by a poet, and not a playwright; told 
without fear that there will not be appreciation for the leftiest lan- 
guage, the most glowing poetry, the grandest situations. There 
must be somewhere in the English mind capacities for intel- 
lectual enjoyment to be realised through the stage, which of 
late have never been fairly tried. There is a mine to be worked 
in the enjoyment of awe; but then it takes a poet to work it, 
and he must be aided by an artist, and both by perfect elocu- 
cutionists ; and how often is that combination to be found? 
We have it nearly all for once; and some day, we suppose, the 
combination will be complete. We had thought it nearly im- 
possible that tragedy should survive in England, that dramatic 
art, to succeed, must consent to be Philistine and bourgeois; but 
The Cup has’ given us hope. 





MEN'S AND WOMEN’S COURAGE. 


I Miss Cobbe’s thoughtful and eloquent little book on 

“The Duties of Women,’ which we review in another 
column, she expresses the opinion that women might easily 
learn to be not less courageous,—we suspect she means more 
courageous,—than men, if they would but feel it shameful to be 
cowardly, instead of being rather proud of it, as they too often 
now are. And she intimates that women are cowardly chiefly 
in small things,—that in great concerns, where life, or honour, 
or faith, is at stake, or where passive fortitude is tested rather 
than active courage, they are certainly not less heroic, if not 
eyen more heroic than men. Whether women are more or less 
courageous than men, depends a good deal on what is meant 
by courage. Miss Cobbe defines it (page 20) as the readiness to 
encounter suffering of any kind rather than do wrong; but so 
defined, would it cover half the cases of masculine courage? Is 
it particularly wrong not to be willing to try a leap on horseback 
which you are by no means certain of the horse’s willingness to 
take? Yet surely the man is courageous who rather enjoys a risk 
of that kind, while he who, by temperament, shrinks from it is 
called timid, though not, perhaps, cowardly. When Socrates 
made courage to consist chiefly in knowledge, maintaining that 
the most skilful on horseback are also the most courageous among 
horsemen, and that the most experienced divers are also the 
most courageous among divers, he confounded the confidence and. 
alacrity which come of a complete knowledge of circumstances and 
a complete command of your own powers, with that willingness to 
face the unknown which is of the essence of courage. You might 
as well speak of the conrage of a watchmaker who deliberately 
sets about the task of making a mainspring for avery small watch, 
as of the courage of a diver who, with all his powers in perfect 
training and with no new peril to encounter, does for the 
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hundredth time what he has done ninety-nine times in the 
same circumstances before. Courage, undoubtedly, implies 
alacrity, and even pleasure, in facing peril from which many 
shrink, a spirit that rises to the encounter with danger; but 
whether or not courage properly implies a right and suffi- 
cient justification for such an encounter, is another question. 
If it does, then we should say that women are often more 
courageous than men, since the existence of a sufficient motive 
for encountering peril makes a vast deal more difference, on 
the whole, to their nerve than it makes to the nerve of men. 
There is hardly a mother who will not encounter pain and 
shame and peril with a firmer heart to save her child, than 
even a brave man would show for the same end. But then 
compare the two in moments of peril wien there is no such 
noble motive to string the nerve of either, and the chances 
are that the man will be the braver of the two,—not, perhaps, 
that his heart is the bolder, but that. his mind passes much less 
easily into the collapse which fear brings, and is less dependent 
on an exalted emotion for the resistance it opposes to anything 
like moral paralysis. If Miss Cobbe is right, and courage im- 
plies the existence of some motive of absolute obligation on behalf 
of which peril is to be faced, then women, so far as they really 
enter into such motives, are, we believe, braver than men, be- 
cause they live more singly and heartily in the purer emotions 
to which they surrender themselves. If, on the con- 
trary, courage is to cover all the cases of self-posses- 
sion and coolness in peril,—whether there is or is not a 
high and disinterested motive for confronting the peril,—then 
men are the more courageous, for their temperament is more 
combative; there is more in it which rises to an emergency only 
because there is an emergency to rise to; more of immediate 
reaction against anything that has an aggressive look, than 
there is in women. Many, perhaps most, women, if they have 
not a great motive for being calm in time of shipwreck, will be 
absorbed in the horror of the fate which they suppose to be 
awaiting them. Many, perhaps most men, even without such a 
motive, will be occupying themselves so intently with the idea 
of what is to be done, or even with the not perhaps intrinsi- 
cally noble task of barricading their own minds against what, to 
men, is the intolerable emotion of confusion and panic,—the true 
secret, we fancy, of the ignoble rush to the spirit cask so com- 
mon with ignorant crews when all hope is over,—that they do 
not give themselves up to the horrors of the situation. We 
should say that the minds of women do not rebel as instinctively 
against mere collapse as do the minds of men. Where 
there is any profound affection which steels them against such 
a collapse, they are more wholly impervious to it than men. But 
where there is no such antidote to collapse, the collapse of 
horror sets in much more easily in their minds than it does in 
the sturdier and less mobile natures of the male sex. Men 
are less prone to be unnerved by their fears than women. 
Women are more prone to be nerved by their affections to great 
actions than men. 

But it is not only by their affections that women are made 
notably courageous. Often they are made so by very inferior 
interests, especially by the intense conservatism of their pro- 
prietary instincts. We believe that women much oftener,— 
oftener, at least, in proportion to the need,—risk their lives in 
defence of their property than men. Women who would 
faint away in the face of shipwreck, or even at the approach 
of an angry bull, will constantly go alone about a house at 
night when they believe burglars to be attempting the house, 
without any panic at all. This is, no doubt, in part because 
they realise less clearly the brutality of the sort of men 
who rob houses than men do, and are, in fact, rendered fear- 
less by their comparative ignorance of the world. So 
likewise men are often exceedingly fearless at sea, or in 
danger from railway catastrophes, till their nerves have once 
received a serious shock from either cause, after which they 
become as liable to collapse of nerve as a woman. Charles 
Dickens, who behaved like a hero in the terrible South-Eastern 
Railway accident, acknowledged that his nerve received such a 
shock in it that he could not afterwards drive in an ordinary 
hansom-cab without spasms of extreme terror. The comparative 
fearlessness either of unimaginative natures or of complete 
ignorance, has hardly the right to the name of courage. It is 
only insensibility to a particular class of paralysing fears. 

The virtue of courage, as distinguished from the tempera- 
ment of courage, we take, with Miss Cobbe, to be the power to 
quell fear in the cause of right. And so defined, we should say 





women had more of the virtue of courage than men,—at least 
where their ajfections are identified with the cause of right,—and 
less of the temperament of courage. It is, however, not very easy 
to distinguish truly between the two. Itis more or less a virtue to 
be able to keep your self-possession in danger, apart altogether 
from the cause in which you are called upon to face danger. 
And yet why should it be shameful to feel and to acknowledge fear 
of such danger? It is very hard to see why the quailing in peril, 
and the frank confession that you do quail in peril, should be 
ignoble. If it is, as it is, quite right to run away as fast as 
possible from a rising tide, why should it be shameful to 
run as fast as possible from a dangerous bull? If it is quite 
right to get, with all convenient speed, out of a house on 
fire, why is it humiliating to get as fast as you can out of a 
fierce dog’s way? We suppose the answer is that man’s tem- 
perament should be in some fair proportion to his powers, and 
that his instinct ought to teach him to stand his ground where 
there would be, in nine cases out of ten, more chance that he 
will stand his ground to good purpose than yield it to good 
purpose, and yet to yield his ground where it is all but 
certain that standing his ground means destruction. Still, 
itis very difficult to connect a mere temperament of this practical 
kind,—a sort of knack of hitting the right attitude towards 
different sorts of danger,—with either virtue or vice. Noman’s 
or woman’s character is of the highest calibre which puts forth 
no effort to despise danger in a great cause. But, on the other 
hand, no man or woman can be morally condemned for shrink- 
ing, even faint-heartedly, from danger, where there is no such 
cause atstake. And yet such conduct is generally supposed to be 
quite inconsistent with the virtue of ‘ courage.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee! 
THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In your interesting review of Dr. Legge’s book, “The 
Religions of China,’’ you have hit upon the real cause of the 
failure of Christian missionary enterprise in China; and if the 
Societies who seek to propagate Christianity in that country 
would only take your remarks into serious consideration, infi- 
nitely greater success would attend their efforts. You correctly 
say, “The wiser method would be to lead the Chinese back to 
the wisdom of their own fathers. .... . Such a reversion to 
early faith would be more easily effected than the introduction 
of strange and foreign dogmas, especially with such a conser 
vative people as the Chinese.’ The foreign missionaries in 
China inay be good theologians, but they are ignorant of the 
history of China, or fail to appreciate its lessons, and they draw 
the most unfounded deductions from their very imperfect 
acquaintance with the language of the country. They 
assume that the Chinese have no religious faith, be- 
cause they have failed to discover any written char- 
acter which denotes their missionary conception of God. I 
am no sinologue, but I have lived a long time in China, have 
travelled a great deal in the country, and have had an intimate 
acquaintance with Chinese of all classes. I have never found a 
Chinaman who had not a clear idea of God. Old as the 
country is, this idea has descended from the earliest times, and, 
notwithstanding the political idolatry and the foreign super- 
stitions which have been allowed to overshadow their religious 
thoughts, there are many passages in the primitive history of 
China, and in the classical works of many Chinese writers, 
which distinctly show a kuowledge of what may be called 
primitive revelation. 

All nations, like all individuals, have certain distinguishing 
mental or intellectual characteristics. The Chinese have 
been, and are, eminently rationalistic. Reason has always 
exercised a powerful influence over them. Unfortunately, 
they suffered it to overgrow every other element in their 
intellectual nature, and it became degenerate, egotistic, subtle, 
and childishly effeminate and over-refined. Their language, and 
especially its written character, is evidence of this. Originally 
symbolic and simple, it has become complex and intensely arti- 
ficial, to such a degree that it has almost become impossible to 
determine with any accuracy its primary principles or primitive 
roots. So it is with their religions faculty. History furnishes 
no example of a people who attained at so early a period of 
their history to so complete a knowledge of morality, as is 
evidenced by the writings of Confucius (which are nothing more 
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than a collection of the thoughts and moral principles which 
filled the minds of his countrymen), except when the popular 
ideas and system of manners were regulated by a simple worship 
of a Divine Being. Every line in Confucius is full of evidence 
that a sound and upright reason, conformable and subservient 
to God, stimulated the ideas and ruled the manners of the 
people amongst whom such principles of life existed. History 
also shows that when China ceased to bea collection of separate 
States, and became consolidated into an Empire, which it only 
did three or four hundred years before our era, the Emperor 
assumed not so much the position of a divine being, as that of 
the only being in the kingdom who had the right to worship 
God. This is evidence that the people had known God, and 
that it was a political expedient to centre in the Emperor the 
right to worship him. It was, after all, but a slightly altered 
from of what many theocracies have assumed. ‘This was the 
first cloud which darkened the religious horizon of the Chinese 
people. The Emperor and his successors strengthened their 
hold of the religious element in the people, first, by the 
wholesale destruction of all their existing literature, and 
the slaughter of their most distinguished moralists; and 
secondly, by allying themselves with the Taouist sect, an 
outcome of rationalism obscured by superstition; and what 
Taouism began, Buddhism finished; but the original idea 
of God survived and still exists. ‘Time, revolution, a false 
philosophy, a degraded form of rationalism—superstition, 
and exclusion from communion with the outer world—have not 
succeeded in stamping it out. It still lives, although obscured 
and disfigured, in the minds of an eminently conservative and 
intellectual people. The so-called and indecently sneered at 
“worship of ancestors” confirms this view. That worship 
supposes the existence of a spirit-world—not, perhaps, the 
missionary idea of one—but still of a world beyond the grave. 
It forms an important element in the moral government of the 
Chinese people. ‘The souls—the spiritual part of humanity— 
of the departed have returned to communion with the great 
Spirit of Divinity, and it is to them, as mediators, that mortals 
address themselves. It is this worship which has, I believe, 
preserved the idea of God in the minds and hearts of the 
Chinese people, and saved them from utter self-abandonment 
to a degraded priesthood. Instead of abusing it, it should be 
made the base from which all attempts to win back this fine 
people to the wisdom and faith of their fathers should be made 
to proceed.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. 





SUGAR BOUNTIES AND COUNTERVAILING DUTIES. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—I will first answer your correspondent of last week. I 
do not think that foreign producers are enabled to outdo their 
competitors in British markets, by reason of the protective 
import duties in their own country, but that they are thus 
enabled to outdo their competitors in their own foreign 
market. And I wish your correspondent would tell me whether 
it signifies to the British producer whether he is outdone in the 
home or in the foreign market; and if so, how and why. 
Again, I call a duty to countervail a bounty “retaliatory,” 
because its professed object is to compel the foreign Govern- 
ment to put an end to the bounty, and because it is simply 
impracticable so to adjust the so-called “ countervailing ” duty 
as to make it “compensate” a bounty of which no one 
knows the precise amount or effect. 

With respect to your own observations in your paper of the 
week before last, you tell me that a duty to “ compensate” a 
bounty is a different thing from a duty to “ retaliate’ against 
a duty, and that the difference is that in the case of a duty 
against a bounty, “ you know exactly how much you sacrifice, 
who sacrifices it, and for what purpose it is sacrificed ;” whereas 
in the case of a duty against a duty, you know none of these 
things. I confess this puzzles me. If we puta duty on, say, 
American corn, I know that we sacrifice a certain cheapness of 
bread; I know that the consumers of bread are the persons 
who sacrifice it, and that it is sacrificed either to enable the 
English farmer to ask higher prices, or to make the Americans 
reduce their protective duties. If we put a duty on French 
sugar, I know that we sacrifice a certain cheapness of sugar, 
that English consumers of sugar are the persons who sacrifice 
it, and that the object is either to enable the English refiner to ask 
higher prices or to make the French abolish the bounty. In what 
sense do we know more in the one case than.in the other? Isit that 
in the one case the bounty and the duty affect the same article, 





a 
“sugar,” whereasin the case of duties they mustaffect different 
articles? If so, I willask what is meant by “sugar,” the ever vary- 
ing quality and character of which is the very thing which is the 
cause of the whole difficulty. What is the exact amount of the 
French bounty ? what is the exact effect of that bounty on 
prices in England and elsewhere ? what is the exact amount of 
duty necessary to “ compensate” for the bounty ? and what 
would be the effect in England and elsewhere of any given duty 
on French sugar imported into England? If the Spectator can 
answer these questions, it will be more than the sugar refiners, 
the officials, or the Committee were able to do. If he cannot, 
then he has failed to show me that in putting a duty on sugar 
“we know exactly how much we are sacrificivg,” or that we can 
so determine a duty as to “ compensate ” for a bounty. 

There is, indeed, a real difference between a foreign protective 
duty and a foreign bounty. The duty is an unmixed evil, to 
English producer and consumer alike; the bounty is an evil to 
the few English producers, but a benefit to the many English 
consumers. Is this a difference which requires us to “ retaliate ” 
in the case of the bougty, whilst we admit that it would be 
wrong to do so in the case of the duty ?—Lam, Sir, &c., 

FREE-TRADER. 

[It is clear that a retaliatory duty imposed in order to induce 
foreign nations to take off protective duties of their own, is paid 
by one class of consumers to produce an effect intended to 
operate for the benefit of another class of consumers; that it 
keeps out one product because a foreign nation keeps out other 
products ; and that its operation therefore is indefinitely more 
complex than a duty imposed to compensate a bounty on 
one and the same product, and is liable to cause all sorts 
of derangement of commerce which, when the bounty and 
duty affect the same article, and the duty is, at all events, 
not greater than the bounty, would not be caused at 
all. ‘The official evidence as to the possibility of finding 
a minimum countervailing duty which should not in any 
case protect the Hnglish refiner or the colonial producer of 
cane sugar, was, on the whole, very favourable, and not un- 
favourable, as our correspondent intimates. We cannot see 
that there is any theoretic difference between the principle of 
a countervailing duty to compensate a foreign bounty, and the 
principle of a countervailing import duty to compensate an 
excise duty, a principle which has been long adopted by our 
Revenue system. ‘This correspondence must now close.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





AMERICAN “INTERVENTION ” ON BEHALF OF 
SWITZERLAND. 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” 
Srr,—In your suggestive article of December 11th upon 
“ American Prosperity,’ you state that “there is a legend 
current, which we have never been able to trace fully, that 
America once intervened in the most decided way to save 
Switzerland from an invasion.” If you will allow, I think 
I can assist you to fully trace out this bit of history. 
You probably refer to the intervention of our Minister, Mr. 
Theodore S. Fay, in the matter of the dispute between 
Prussia and Switzerland, in regard to Neuchatel. Mr. 
Fay did interfere most decidedly in this question, and his 
entreaties, made personally to the Prussian King, the brother of 
the present Emperor, probably stopped the German soldiers 
just as they were about to cross the frontier. Mr. Fay sought 
and obtained an interview with King Frederick William, which 
was untrammelled by the presence of any kind of official. The 
long residence of our Ministerat the Prussian Court had given him 
great opportunities of knowing the estimable private character 
of the monarch, and when he was closeted with him, he appealed 
to him simply as to a Christian man invested with great power, 
and that appeal was regarded. How far Mr. Fay may have 
been instructed by President Buchanan’s Administration to 
undertake this mission, I cannot say, but I do know that the 
kindly-hearted intervention was cordially approved of by our 
State Department.—I am, Sir, &c., 
New York, December 27th, 1880. D. St. Joun Roosa. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I trust that you will not deny my claim to the title of 
“a plain man,” if I venture to point out that two of the 
supposed “discrepancies” in Mr. Courtney’s argument for 
female suffrage can be reconciled in a very common-place 
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manner, and without any exercise of “subtlety.” Surely, no 
maxim is more generally admitted than that intercourse 
between people possessing different virtues and different 
defects may be an advantage to both parties. Yet this, as it 
seems to me, is one of the “subtle paradoxes” which Mr. 
Courtney defends. If women have too little interest in the 
public affairs in which men take part, and consequently fall into 
certain narrownesses of view, surely the obvious cure for the 
evil is the providing a new impulse, which may quicken their 
interest in these matters. But it does not therefore follow that 
women may not have other excellences, and many capabilities 
of excellence, which are not to be found in the ordinary male 
politician ; and the application of these qualities to’political life 
may improve “ practical”’ politics, as much as the attention to 
political science may benefit women. So far is this argument 
from subtlety, that I feel ashamed of writing such obvious 
common-places; but,if you will find subtleties where others see 
only common-places, you must expect common-place answers 
where you had hoped for a “subtle ” discussion. 

May I ask, in conclusion, in what sense the advocacy of 
female suffrage “abuts on” the Conservative creed ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. E. Maurice. 


“THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sm,—A fortnight azo I received an astonished inquiry from a 
friend at a distance as to the meaning of a play being announced 
for production at the Gaiety Theatre, entitled, The Nine Days’ 
Queen, and enclosing a newspaper paragraph in which author- 
ship was claimed for another play, by another author, bearing 
substantially the same title, and stated to have been printed 
for private circulation in 1868. As my own dramatic poem, 
“The Nine Days’ Queen” (by Mrs. Frederick Prideaux), was 
published by Messrs. Bell and Daldy precisely in that year, the 
coincidence was startling. It has been often suggested to me with 
some urgency that it would be well to “adapt” my poem to 
the stage; but this has rot hitherto been done, and I shall 
therefore be glad if you can afford me space to remove any 
mystifications that may have arisen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gatcombe, near Totnes, January 10th. F, A. PrmeEavx. 








LORD CARNARVON AND MR. BRIGHT. 
(To 1HE EbITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR "] 
Srr,—In reading your article, “ Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Bright,” 
T observe that in a quotation you give from Mr. Bright’s speech 
of November 16th, you omit one word, which very much alters 
the sentence. It is this:—‘' These propositions ...... are 
made by men who in their hearts hate much more than they 
love the farmers of their own country.” The word England 
should be inserted after hate, reading thus:—‘ Who in their 
hearts hate England much more than tl¥y love the farmers of 
their own country.” I believe only one or two papers reported 
this correctly at the time, and I was surprised that no one 
corrected it. As usual, articles were written, especially in Irish 
papers, dwelling upon the apparent inconsistency of the passage. 
I was sitting not very far from Mr. Bright at the time, and 
consequently heard it for myself.—I am, Sir, &c., 
King’s Heath, January 5th. BirMINGHAM. 








POETRY. 
Ses. 
THE SAY-LANDLORDS. 
(BY ONE OF THEIR DISCONTINTED TININTS. AN APOLOGUE.) 
‘THERE once was an island,—no needs to say where, 
‘Twas surrounded with wather, as many more are,-— 
But, not like the “ Green One,” ’twas barren and bare. 


‘One half of it rock, and the other half sand, 
And belted with black reefs all round like a band,— 
Its lots had gone chape in the lettin’ o’ land. 


With mild skies above, and a very soft sate, 
But one thing was wanted to make it complate,— 
The devil a thing grew upon it to ate. 


Not a pratie or turnip, corn, cabbage, or clover ; 
The whole of its surface a hawk might keek over, 
Nor a mouthful of food or of forage discover. 


Not a tree nor a bush would he see, leaf or bark, 
And as for grass-land, he might make the remark, 
That there wasn’t matarial for soddin’ a lark. 





No powney grazed there, donkey, cow, sheep, or goat ; 
If you wanted a baste, there was nothin’ to quote 
But one dog that sat yowlin’ beside a wrecked boat. 


Nor were the conveyances all one might wish,— 
Rotten baskets, and creels, and a broken-down kish, 
For carrying the only commodity,—fish. 


For fish was the staple of this beauteous island ; 
The say gave it vittals refused by its dry land, 
And cockles and wilks fed the folk on its high land. 


There was fish on the strand, there was fish in the street ; 
“‘ Hoo’s fish ?” was the way your acquaintance to greet, 
The craturs knew nothin’ of bread or flesh meat. 


There was fish on the boord, there was fish o’er the bed; 
You had snuffed fishy smells from the carcases bred 
Miles off,—if you hadn’t a cowld in your head. 


No returns agricultural here I presint, 
But hope this of-fish-al report will contint,— 
“Tt was fish kept the tinints, and fish paid the rint.” 


“The tinnints !” “the rint!’’ Why, the man must be crazy, 
To talk of such things, where there wasn’t a daisy ! 
Say-landlords ! and rint for salt wather,—be asy ! 


Well, laugh if you like; I'll not stand on the wordin’, 
But with wather for land, and the herrins for herdin’, 
The men on both iliments bore a like burden. 


On the one, as the other, were growlers and groaners 

’ tal 5 ’ 
Under grantees from antediluvian donors,— 
People elsewhere called land, but in this place, say-owners. 


"Twas the wather these claimed, howsomedever they won it, 
To sell, let, or bequathe, and agreeably shui it, 
For, in fact, they were slow to set fut or eye on it. 


They spint not a sixpence on boat or on nettin’ ; 
They lint not a hand in the rowin’ and sweatin’ ; 
But as to the fishes,—they tuk ’em an’ ett ’em. 


The cod, and the turbot, the sole, and the plaice, 
The whitin’ and mackerel,—’twas all the one case ; 
All dues to his Honour, my Lord, or his Grace. 


While as to the low chaps who furnished the freights, 
Why, had it been whales that were caught in their nets, 
Their share would have still been the sprats and the skates. 


T forgit. At odd times, upon payin’ their gales, 
In the bad fishin’ saisons, they’d git back the scales ; 
Aye, maybe come home wid the heads and the twils ! 


The remainder, iv coorse, by the “ owners ” was taken, 
For the salt wather,—wasn’t it all of thei makin’ ? 
And the tides, what are tides ’gainst thei ropein’ and stakein’ ? 


But a time is at hand, and it can’t come too fast, 
When the boat shall be theirs who bore up ‘gainst the blast, 
And the net yield its spoil to the strong hands that cast. 


Don’t you see the waves rising, and hear their deep tone,— 

“ We speak in God’s name, and ’tis justice alone, 

That the labourer should keep what’s the labourer’s own. 

But for you, idle lordlings, extortionate elves, 

Leave your ‘grants’ and your ‘royalties’ down on those shelves, 
And if fish "tis you’re wanting, —just fish for yourselves.” 


ee ee ee a ee J. S. Dz 
BOOKS. 
oo 
SANDYS’ “ BACCHAE ” OF EURIPIDES.* 


Tue genius of Euripides will doubtless long continue to be to 
critics a fruitful subject of comparison with that ef the two other 
great Athenian tragedians. After a period of undue disparage- 
ment, the pendulum seems to be swinging back again, and the 
favourite poet of Milton, of Fox, and of Goethe is recovering 
the place of which the sneers of Schlegel and his school at one 
time threatened to deprive him. But even those who chose 
rather to dwell upon plays like the Orestes and Electra, which 
show how far Euripides could fall below himself, have been 
ready to admit that in the Bacchae we have a drama quite 
unique of its kind, and that a very remarkable kind. Mr. 


* The Bacchae of Euripides. With Critical and Explanatory Notes, and with 
Numerous Illustrations from Works of Ancient Art. By John Edwin Sandys, 
M.A, Cambridge: the University Press. 1830. 
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Trevelyan has preserved for us the opinion of Lord Macaulay, 
and it is one in which few scholars would hesitate to join :— 
“The Bacchae is a most glorious play. I doubt whether it is 
not superior to the Medea...... Asa piece of language, it 
is hardly equalled in the world. And whether it was intended 
to encourage or to discourage fanaticism, the picture of fanatical 
excitement which it exhibits has never been rivalled.” Un- 
fortunately, too many would be obliged to agree with his quali- 
fying words,—“ It is often very obscure, and I am not sure that 
I understand its general scope.” The difficulty does not lie 
wholly or even chiefly in the state of the text; though this, 
depending, as it does, for nearly half the play, on a single 
manuscript of no very great merit, has furnished plenty of 
material for several generations of critics. But, as Lord 
Macaulay said, it is the general purpose of the play which it is 
so difficult to grasp. It depicts the vengeance of Dionysus on 
the King of Thebes and his royal relatives, who had refused to 
accept the worship of the god, and had scorned the story of 
his divine parentage. In so far, it seems undoubtedly to be a 
warning against the danger of neglecting the popular religion. 
There is not a suggestion that the terrible fate of Pentheus and 
Agave was undeserved ; not a hint at any rationalising interpre- 
tation of a myth which more than most lends itself to such a pro- 
cess. The Chorus, which is naturally looked to for the expression 
of the poet’s own sentiments, freed almost entirely from the con- 
straint of dramatic fitness, abounds in reflections as to the folly 
of a self-conceited wisdom, and the duty of a sober temper, 
combined with an awe of things divine. And yet the author is 
the Euripides who was the pupil of Anaxagoras, the atheist, 
who was famous for his own collection of books, and was 
attacked with merciless ridicule for rationalism and sophistry. 

The key is to be found partly in the fact that the Bacchae is the 
product of the closing years of the life of the poet. Mr. Sandys 
Says very justly :— 

“‘Euripides, like others who have hesitated in accepting unre- 
servedly the tenets of a popular creed, had, in his earlier writings, run 
the risk of being misunderstood by those who clung more tenaciously 
to the traditional beliefs. His political enemy, the ultra-Conservative 
Aristophanes, had unscrupulonsly set him down as an atheist, though 
all the while it would appear that he had only striven for the recogni- 
tion of a higher type of the divine than that which was represented 
in the current mythology of the day. Hence our play, with its story 
of just doom falling on the ‘godless’ Pentheus, may be regarded as 
in some sort an apologia and an eirenicon, or as, at any rate, a con- 
fession on the part of the poet that he was fully conscious that, in 
some of the simple legends of the popular faith, there was an element 
of sound sense, which thoughtful men must treat with forbearance, 
resolved on using it, if possible, as an instrument for inculcating a 
truer morality, instead of assailing it with presumptuous denial.” 

Professor Mahaffy, in his vigorous and suggestive study of 
Euripides, has put forward another point of view, which should 
not be lost sight of. The play was written, not at Athens, but 
at the court of Archelaus, in Macedonia. The king, who had 
attained the throne by the worst of crimes, was anxious, like 
some despots of later days, to shed a halo around his ill-gotten 
power by his patronage of literature and art. “Among the 
half-educated Macedonian youth, with whom literature was 
coming into fashion, the poet may have met with a good 
deal of that insolent, second-hand scepticism which is so 
offensive to a deep and serious thinker, and he may have 
wished to show that he was not, as they doubtless hailed him, 
the apostle of this random, speculative arrogance.’ What- 
ever the explanation may be, it does not admit. of doubt that 
the poet writes as one much more in sympathy with the orgiastic 
elements in the popular religion than might naturally have been 
expected from his earlier writings. This does not, of course, 
preclude the notion that it was mainly with the symbolical sig- 
nificance of these elements that his sympathy lay, and that 
Dionysus was for him not mainly the son of the Theban Semele, 
nor even the wine-god merely, but the type and embodiment of 
all enthusiastic passion that transcends the limits of the daily 
round of life. 

Of this striking play, the Public Orator of Cambridge has 
issued an edition, which may be said to be almost, if not quite, 
unrivalled for finish and completeness among the English 
editions of any classical author. An introduction of 150 pages 
contains a criticism of the legend of Dionysus, a sketch of the 
poet’s position at the time of composing the drama, an analysis 
of the play, and some remarks upon its representation, its pur- 
pose, and its after-fame, together with a full discussion of the 
various illustrations which Mr. Sandys has selected for the 
elucidation of the text. Then follows the text, with full critical 
notes, written (very properly) in Latin, aud containing a com- 


ee 

‘plete collation of the two primary MSS., so far as they extend 

and of one of the two throughout, with a conspectus of all the 
important readings of nine or ten of the recent editors, The 
explanatory notes and the scheme of choral metres extend oyey 
nearly two hundred pages, an amount of space which enables 
Mr. Sandys, without undue prolixity, to discuss the many diffi. 
culties of the play with reasonable fullness. What may, per. 
haps, be considered the distinctive feature in the edition is fyy. 
nished by the “illustrations from works of ancient art,” which 
are to be regarded as among the first-fruits of the increased 
attention now given to archeology in the University of Cam. 
bridge, and as a promise of fuller harvests in the future. The 
Bacchae, with its striking figures and scenes, lends itself un. 
usually well to this kind of illustration ; and Mr. Sandys’ diffi. 
culty must have lain chiefly in the task of selection from 
the abundance of coins, gems, bas-reliefs, and statues that 
might have beeu pressed into his service. Gems have naturally 
furnished the greater part of his materials ; but he has shown 
a wise discretion in not limiting himself to these, and has thus 
avoided the occasional forcing of a reference, which is, per. 
haps, the sole drawback to Mr. King’s exquisite illustrationg 
to Mr. Munro’s “ Horace.” As necessary, from the nature of 
the subject, the great majority have been depicted before,. 
though some only in books very difficult of access; but two 
are here engraved for the first time, one a gem recently dis. 
covered at Binchester, the other a terra-cotta lamp from 
Cyprus. These illustrations serve for much more than merely 
to adorn the page. It is true that ever since Lessing exploded 
the fallacies of Spence’s Polymetis, critics have not failed to 
recognise the essential difference of the conditions under which 
the poet and the artist work. Mr. Sandys has some sound 
remarks upon this himself in his introduction. But it cannot 
but help us to enter more fully into the Hellenic mind,-—and 
that is the true aim of the study of Greek literature,—if we 
have side by side a scene as it was painted in the words of their 
most brilliant dramatist, and the same as it presented itself to 
the mind of the sculptor or the painter. The Maenad of Scopas 
was certainly not a reproduction of the Maenad of the Attic: 
stage; but doubtless, if it had been preserved to us, it would 
have told us, though in different language, the same story of 
wild enthusiasm that we gather from a Chorus of the Bacchae.. 
With rare exceptions, there are none of Mr. Sandys’ illustra- 
tions which do not help to bring us into the atmosphere in 
which alone such a drama was possible. 

For the text of Euripides, Mr. Sandys has done less than 
might have been expected from a scholar of such distinction.. 
He has not suggested more than nine or ten emendations, and 
perhaps only two of them et the utmost possess that com- 
bined note of simplicity and happiness which will assure them 
acceptance. One might have been tempted to believe that the 
time for felicitous conjectures on the well-worked field of the 
Attic dramatists was over, had it not been for the proofs to the 
contrary that Mr. Verrall has given of late, in his brilliant 
papers. But in the task of selecting from the abundant stock 
of various readings due to the uncertainty of the manuscript 
tradition, and the ingenuity of preceding students of the play 
(among whom Milton holds a not undistinguished place), Mr. 
Sandys has rarely failed to show that sound sobriety of judg- 
ment which is a peculiar stamp of our best English scholar- 
ship. ‘The same character of sober soundness marks the ex- 
planatory notes. If they have a fault, it is that too little 
tenderness is shown to the needs of that deserving class of 
students who read without guidance. ‘There is many a little 
point of scholarship on which such a one would be likely to go 
astray, although at school or college the teacher would remove 
the stumbling-block in a moment, as in the ¢iesis in 1, 80, 
the construction of the dative in 1.8, and the accusative in 
1.1067, the accent in 1], 139, and the idiom in ], 822. In most of 
these cases, a reference to a grammar—usually the best possible 
form of commentary—would have been quite sufficient. Occa- 
sionally, too, we feel inclined to complain that Mr. Sandys 
has withheld his judgment, or at any rate, the grounds of his 
judgment, on a moot point that has presented itself. Thus, on 
the old question of “ o8vexe,” for which the latest and best of 
the German editors gives “ sivexe,’”’ Mr. Sandys is content to 
leave us to infer his opinion from the fact that he does not 
follow him. If Elmsley and Porson wrote “ ody fjvurov,” m 
v. 1100, why did they do so, and why were they wrong in 
doing it? Ina few cases, we should be inclined to question 
Mr, Sandys’ decision,—“ evarcs”’ is surely “rosy,” rather than 
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cae? * farina,” “a tress” of the lion’s mane, rather 
than ivy; “xeue” is probably a misprint, and “ zayrz, ’ too, 
put they are both misleading, and it is hardly proper to say 
that “rau” “is supposed to stand for ‘eray,’”? without adding 
that the best authorities consider this extremely doubtful. We 
are inclined to wish that Mr. Sandys had incorporated in his 
critical notes somewhat more of the matter which finds a place 
in the explanatory commentary; a good deal of repetition 
might then have been spared. It is, doubtless, difficult to keep the 
discussion of the various readings within the limits of a brief 
Latin commentary, where the choice depends much upon the 
interpretation assigned ; but excellent models are supplied in 
the commentaries of Mr. Shilleto, the admirable character of 
which Mr. Sandys would be the first to acknewledge. 

In the translations somewhat freely interspersed, Mr. Sandys 
is usually exceedingly happy; but we are not sure that the 
principle which he has followed is the sound one. They are in 
most cases extracted from a blank-verse rendering, and often 
show singular skill in compressing the full force of the Greek 
jambic senarian within the narrow space of an English line. But 
occasionally the task of doing this has proved too much even 
for so expert a master, and something is sacrificed which the 
junior student ought to be trained to regard as indispensable. 
E4., “Our fathers’ heir-loom of time-honoured faith,” is an 
excellent English verse, but is far weaker than the “old as time 
itself,” which Mr. Sandys rightly decides must be the meaning 
of the Greek (v. 201). But whatever differences of judgment 
there may be on isolated points, there will only be one verdict 
among scholars as to this latest work of the Cambridge Public 
Orator. For soundness of scholarship, grace of rendering, 
thoroughness of dealing with the numerous points of history, 
geography, mythology, and art arising from the text, it is worthy 
of the form in which it appears. And that is not saying a little, 
for the printing, paper, and binding are simply perfect. 





MISS COBBE ON THE DUTIES OF WOMEN.* 
Tus is in many respects the most telling of Miss Cobhe’s books, 
full of life, spirit, and aggressiveness. She quotes in one of 
these lectures a saying of the late Matthew Davenport Hill, 
that “ it is difficult to estimate sufficiently the aggressive power 
of love and kindness.’ Nor is it easy to estimate sufficiently 
the aggressive power of Miss Cobbe, who is in many ways a 
synonym for love and kindness,—though love and kindness 
which, like the stick that beat down Mr. Pecksniff, we some- 
times regret to feel has “knobs on it.” We should be 
sorry to meet Miss Cobbe in any less aggressive atti- 
tude. We should fear she was preparing to take leave 
of her ordinary sphere of activity in this world, if we missed 
the rap which so often precedes or follows the sunny smile. 
But it does amuse us a little to hear her speaking with 
such vast indignation of the men who attack her sex generally, 
when there is a running fire of irony, and sometimes even sub- 
dued invective, against men, penetrating the whole substance 
of her book. This is how she proposes to treat men who are 
more or less disrespectful to the sex of women in the House of 
Commons, or elsewhere :— 

* And once again, I think, it behoves us women to use our immense 
social influence in utterly discouraging and putting down those at- 
tacks upon our sex generally, which in Parliament and in certain 
newspapers, afford just the same refined and elevated amusement 
which our ancestors found in the public recreation for which the 
pious Alleyne liberally :contributed, namely, ‘Whipping of the Blind 
Bear!’ Those debates in Parliament wherein certain facetious 
speakers distinguish themselves, are they not very like ‘ whipping of 
the blind bear?’ Weare up in the Ladies’ Gallery of the House of 


Commons, like the bear tied to its stake, unable to deal our tor- 


mentors even a dab with our paws, while they are diverting them- 
selves, giving us the heaviest cuts which their cart-whips can inflict. 
Truly it is a gallant and gentlemanly sport, and one of which it 
appears these Members of Parliament will not soon tire. But is it 
quite consistent with our dignity as women that the men who say 
and write these things should be just as welcome to us, just as free 
to enter our drawing-rooms, as those generous friends who stand by 
us year after year, and bear for our sakes and the sake of justice, the 
scoffs and sneers levelled at them as our champions? ‘There is, it 
seems to me, a terrible want of esprit de corps among women; an un- 
meaning readiness to smile equally at every man,—or perhaps, I 
ought in some cases to say, rather a base and servile willingness to 
flatter men by pretending to agree with them in their contempt for 
the claims of women. Were women only united in common feeling, 
and the insult done to the sex generally felt by every woman as a 
wrong and insult to herself, did every woman say (transposing the 
old Roman poet’s words), ‘I am a Woman, and nothing which con- 

* The Duties of Women: a Course of Lectures. By Frances Pewer Cobbe. 
London ; Williams and Norgate. 














cerns women is alien to me,’ then this sort of thing would be put 
down very shortly.” 

But she loves nothing so well as to retaliate that kind of treat- 
ment. For example :— 

“ Of course, no woman can be so dull of observation as not to know 

that men are invariably flattered by the abject appeal of a woman 
(especially if she be young and pretty) to save her from some 
transient peril—a runaway horse—a swaying boat—an irascible 
bull. Obviously it makes the smallest masculine soul swell with 
Herculean glory to be clasped round the arms (or in extreme 
cases, the legs), and beseeched to exhibit the heroism of his sex. 
Possibly he may be shaking in his shoes, and the application to help 
anybody but himself may be rather inopportune, especially if the 
suppliant be plain or elderly. . . . . . I once asked a dentist whether 
gentlemen or ladies gave him most trouble? and he replied, ‘O, 
gentlemen, beyond question. I operated upon a great many officers 
just before they went to the Crimean war, and I assure you that 
many of them who are now Balaklava and Inkerman heroes behaved 
in a very unheroic way indeed in the chair in which you are sitting ! 
Women scream a little, but are always ready to thank me for what I 
do for them. Men moan, and groan, and abuse me!’ It would be 
amusing to inquire whether other dentists make similar reports. 
.... . The making of a true home is really our peculiar 
and inalienable right; a right which no man can take from us, 
for a man can no more make a home than a drone can make 
a hive. He can build a castle or a palace, but, poor creature! 
be he wise as Solomon and rich as Croesus, he cannot turn 
it into a home. No masculine mortal can do that. It is a woman, 
and only a woman; a woman all by herself if she likes, and without 
any man to help her, who can turn a house into a home. Woe to 
the wretched man who disputes her monopoly, and thinks, because he 
‘an arrange a club, he can make a home. Nemesis overtakes hing 
in his old-bachelorhood, when a home becomes the supreme ideal of 
his desires ; and we see him—him who scorned the home-making of 
a lady—obliged to put up with the oppression of his cook, or the 
cruelty of his nurse !” 
No doubt there is more or less truth in most of these taunts, 
while the last is literally true. But is it quite worthy of Miss 
Cobbe to be so angry with the maligners of the female sex, 
when she herself so thoroughly enjoys running a pin intoaman, 
simply because he is a man, and nota woman? For our own 
parts, we would say that each sex is too dependent on the other 
to be seriously alienated by the habit of exchanging mutual 
sneers. Still, as sneering really comes to very little either way, 
—and that little is mischievous, so far as it goes,—we should 
hardly think it had tended to Miss Cobbe’s great purpose in 
publishing these lectures, either to exhort her own sex to regard 
as social crimes, depreciating views of women held by men, or 
to pay these depreciating views back by her own lively taunts. 
If men are often a little weak in liking to be asked for protection 
by women, and not always up to the mark in courage, that is no 
worse than for women to be proud, as they so often are, of the 
softening and mellowing influence of their disinterestedness and 
tact, and then to fail, as they so often do, at the very point 
where disinterestedness and tact are most required. This is a 
barren war which the sexes wage. Of course, both sexes often 
pride themselves exactly on what they fail in, and of course all 
faulty beings will at times do the same. 

However, the object of these admirable lectures is not to gird at 
men, which Miss Cobbe does only incidentally, and as well as that 
sort of thing is ever done,—we should not call the lectures ad- 
mirable, if it were,—but to enforce on women who are growing 
up to the greater freedom of modern ideas as to their functions 
and duties, that they must not leave behind them the old moral 
ideal of women, but on the contrary, study more sedulously 
than ever to preserve it, amid the new temptations and 
new difficulties of their enlarged conceptions of right and 
duty. Miss Cobbe’s attack on the looser standard of 
feminine conduct which has more or less accompanied the 
larger opportunities opened to women, and especially what 
she says on the vast importance of their keeping up their in- 
fluence in the household, and not taking from home what 
they give to other avocations, is admirably said,—with just 
that dash of practical knowledge and freshness of humour 
which takes from it all appearance of conyentionality or goodi- 
ness. It would be hard, we think, to find sounder doctrine or 
doctrine more especially adapted to the temptations of the pre- 
sent age than the following, on the limits of what women (or 
men, for that matter) owe to others :— 

“Do not be shocked or startled if I lay it down as an unquestionable 
principle that personal duties have supreme obligation and must 
never be postponed to social ones. I must explain this doctrine fully. 
We hear a great deal of social duty in these days under the name of 
Altruism; and, as much of the philosophy of the hour has relegated 
God to the land of shadows, and cut off from man that hope of 
Immortality which gives to virtue its infinite extension, it follows of 
course that social duty must come to be considered as the supreme 
and only real moral obligation, and even the most sacred personal 
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duties end in being ranked and estimated according to the influence 


they happen to exercise on the welfare of the community. I cannot 
too strenuously express my dissent from this entire view of morality. 
As I believe that virtue is a far higher thing—a more desirable thing 
even to the weakest of us, than happiness, so (as I have just said), 
I believe that we have been made primarily for virtue, and only 
secondarily, and as far as may be compatible with our primary end, 
for happiness,—and I cannot listen to the base theory of human exist- 
ence which makes of such things as truth, and purity, and holiness 
of heart, only convenient characteristics tending generally to make 
the community in which they abound a little more orderly and com- 
fortable. Onthe contrary, I believe that the individual himself—the 
community itseli—the very material world itself,—all exist for the 
purpose that human spirits may rise through the paths of mortal 
excellence up into loftier regions of purity, love, and holiness, to a 
beatitude compared to which our poor happiness of earth will be 
utterly forgotten, Therefore I hold that whenever personal and 
social duties seem to come into collision, the personal duty must 
have the precedence. We must not sacrifice our truthfulness, and 
chastity, and temperance, in the vain hope of benefiting our neigh- 
bours, for these two plain reasons : first, because, as virtue is the 
true end of our being, and we can only choose virtue for ourselves, 
and not for another, and can never make anybody else virtuous (only 
in an indirect way help him to virtue), it follows that it is absurd to 
postpone our own virtue to any lesser object. And, secondly, because 
we can never really benefit anybody by doing wrong on his behalf, 
and the truest and surest way in which we can serve our fellow-men is, 
not so much to do anything for them, as to be the very truest, purest, 
noblest beings we know how. ‘This is, I fear, a hard lesson to take 
to heart, and you will pardon me if, in addressing women, I dwell 
on it specially because I think it is a matter on which the most 
generous-natured women are most apt to err. There have been hun- 
dreds of women who, like Judith of old, or like the piteous poverty- 
stricken mother in Les Misérables, will sacrifice their chastity to 
serve their race or their children. There are thousands, tens of 
thousands of women who, like the wife of ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ have 
made unloving marriages (which are in truth, though not in name, 
unchaste likewise) to aid their parents in distress, and even to gratify 
their wishes. And again, there are thousands of women (and of men 
also) who are ready to sacrifice their veracity to do charitable actions; 
to conceal some one’s faults, or help some one to employment; and 
in short, to bear false witness for their neighbours—the reverse of the 
noble and sweet examples of Jeannie Deans and Mary Barton. And 
lastly, there are millions of women throughout the world whose free- 
dom is wholly robbed from them, and who for all moral purposes are 
little better than slaves, and who submit patiently to this under the 
notion that it is a duty to husband or father. Now on every one of 
these kinds of se/f-oblations the same sentence must be passed. They 
are mistakes,—often generous, affecting, heart-rending mistakes,— 
but always mistakes. No good can ever come of them. The highest 
ends of human life are spoiled by them, and the benefit they aim at 
is never worth that which is forfeited.” 


With the general estimate of women’s duties and powers which 
this little book contains, we profoundly agree, though we differ 
from Miss Cobbe in her conception of the forms which “ public 
spirit” in a woman ought to take. That every woman and 
every man should interest herself or himself, so far as it is 
possible, in the life of the State, as well as in the life of the 
family, we have always held. ‘That every woman should use 
her public spirit in the same way as every man, we do not think, 
and believe that she diminishes instead of increasing her public 
influence by it, just as she would diminish instead of increasing 
her real influence over the policy of national armies and national 
wars by insisting on raising and disciplining regiments of 
women, to share with men the physical labour of troops in the 
field. It seems to usa mistake to suppose that an influence which 
is very great, though wielded indirectly, will be necesarily in- 
creased by gaining for itself a direct influence. It may be greatly 
diminished by that means,—just, for instance, as the political 
influence of moral character would, undoubtedly, be immensely 
diminished by any attempt to assign directly to character, as 
such, a political weight in the State at all proportioned 
to that which it wields indirectly. The first result we should 
expect from the granting of the suffrage generally to women 
would be, not an increase, but a diminution, of their real influ- 
ence over elections. At present, instructed women exercise a 
vast political influence, because they influence, all the more for 
their being non-combatants, the votes of the men who are known 
tothem. Once let them have their own votes to register, once 
let them be combatants, instead of non-combatants, and in 
gaining the position of belligerents, we believe they would lose 
a vast deal of that properly feminine influence which belongs 
to them as non-belligerents. 

We observe that Miss Cobbe indulges in a very natural and 
legitimate triumph over this jonrnal for having taken, in 1862, 
a very different line from hers as to the policy of admitting 
women to the same academical degrees to which men are ad- 
mitted. Looking back to the article to which she refers, 
we find it certainly wanting in the proper appreciation of 
one weighty consideration,—the vast importance to those women 
who have to compete with men, as, for instance, in the capacity of 





inspectors of schools or teachers in schools, or doctors,—of a com. 
mon test. For women who wish to discharge the same duties as 
men, and who are competent, as many women are, to discharge 
them better than most men, it is, of course, imperative that 
they should have access to the same tests of capacity ; and this 
is the consideration which has practically beaten all others out 
of the field. Still, we believe that what we wrote in 1862 is not 
only true, but is likely to be soon verified,—namely, that the 
result of admitting women to the same intellectual tests as men, 
instead of adapting those tests more to the tastes and physique 
of average women, will be this, that while it will raise the 
standard of exceptionally strong or exceptionally able women’s 
education, it will discourage very much the average young 
woman, who is by no means up to the same amount of hard work 
as the average man of the same age, from attempting to pass, at 
allevents at the age at which alone she is likely to try to pass, this 
intellectual test at all. We have given a great boon to the strongest 
and hardiest or cleverest of the sex, at the expense, we fear, 
of the higher education of average girls, who would much 
oftener have studied for degrees, if a standard specially adapted 
for women had been proposed for them. We do not doubt 
that what has been done is right, but we do doubt whether 
it will operate so well for the majority of girls, as would a course 
of instruction and examination more carefully adapted to the 
physical qualifications and intellectual tastes of average girls, 
Perhaps the clever women, who take their rank high amongst 
the ablest of the other sex, will come to see this, and will 
exert themselves before long to establish secondary diplomas 
adapted to the ordinary physique and tastes of average 
girls. Of course, it was natural enough that the strongest 
and ablest of the sex should have got their want supplied 
the soonest; and their want was rather to show that they 
could do as well as, or better than, the men with whom they 
wished to compete, than to raise the general standard oi 
female education. We believe that after the first crop 
of female intellect is reaped, we shall find that the pre- 
sent standards of the higher education do not attract nearly so 
large a proportion of female students as they ought to attract, 
or else that great complaints of overwork will be made by the 
parents of average girls who try to come up to them. Recog- 
nising to the full the mistake we made in 1862 in not seeing 
that the immediate want was to enable vigorous young women 
to compare themselves accurately with men of the same calibre, 
we still think that the substance of what we then said—in no 
scornful or condescending spirit—in relation to the education 
of average girls, was sound. 

We have not drawn attention to many of the strongest points 
of Miss Cobbe’s lectures,—to her truly admirable remarks, for 
instance, on the duty of social cheerfulness, and onthe duty of both 
physical and social courage for women. Nothing could be 
better said than what she says on these heads. And what is 
best in the whole book is that she founds her teaching for women 
so strongly in the deepest and simplest moral principles, that 





her thoughts come with a force and a breadth which win for 


them at once a respectful hearing. 


“THE MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS.’* 
“ «Nor even the Seatons,’ decided Kensington, speaking by the 
mouth of several Mesdames Grundy, ‘not even the Seatons 
compassed so complete a fiasco as the Moffatts.’” This is how 
Mrs. Riddell begins the concluding chapter of the Mystery in 
Palace Gardens, and in this sentence may be found the key-note 
of the whole book. 


The Seatons, however, have nothing whatever to do with the 


Moffatts or their history ; we do not in the least understand 
why they are introduced at all. Mr. Seaton is a speculative 
“City man,” who fails, and disappears, and leaves his house in 
Palace Gardens empty, all in one chapter,—the first, which could 
perfectly well be cut out of the volume without anybody missing 
it. There is something very mystifying about such an arrange- 


ment. Having commenced the book by making acquaintance: 


with Mr. Seaton, it is difficult to suppose that he has been so 
soon finally dismissed; one keeps on expecting to meet him 
round the next corner, or, at any rate, to come upon his deserted 
wife and children. No such thing; they have filled thirty pages,. 
and left their house empty and ready for the Moffatts ; and so, 
it appears, their mission is accomplished. 

But when, inthe second chapter, the story of these same Moffatts 





* The Mystery in Palace Gardens, By Mrs, J. H. Riddell. London: Bentley 
and Son. 
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pegins to be told, the real interest of the book begins with it, 
and is kept up to the end with a skill and vigour worthy of the 
author of George Geith. The central figure is that of a woman, 
peautiful, unprincipled, and evil-tempered ; and round her are 
grouped about a dozen others, male and female, all clearly 
defined, and each possessing his or her share of interest as an 
actual personage. ‘The drama enacted by this woman and the 
two men most nearly connected with her is a painful one. She 
despises and betrays the husband who loves her with the 
tenderest and purest affection, and she makes utterly wretched 
the man who is not her husband, but who, through many 
miserable years, believes that he is. All this is dismal in the 
extreme; it is no slight tribute, therefore, to the author’s power 
to say that no part of the three volumes is wearisome, and that 
by far the greater portion is thoroughly interesting. To try to 
tell the story in a few lines might give a totally false, as it could 
hardly give other than an unfavourable idea of it; we shall do 
Mrs. Riddell more justice by extracting some passages, with 
only the necessary words of explanation, and so letting her 
speak for herself. 

The first meeting of the hero and heroine takes place ina 
somewhat original and dramatic fashion. A “rising man,” 
not yet named, has gone (contrary to all his usual habits) to a 
dance given bya City acquaintance at his villa at Upton, and 
is walking Londonward, in the early dawn of a summer 
morning :— 

“ As he proceeded on his way, he had to pass some mean-looking 

dwellings set a little back from the road, with green palings dividing 
their gardens, and fencing them off from the public thoroughfare. 
...... At the gate of one of these houses, there stood a woman, 
looking intently in the direction of London. ..... The ‘rising 
man,’ walking fast, did not perceive the woman, shrouded from sight 
by the leafy screen, till he was almost past her, and then he did not 
see her face, both because it was turned from him, and also because 
the night shadows were not fully lifted by the hand of the coming 
day. He had not got more than a couple of yards, however, 
beyond the gate inside which she stood, when he stopped, sur- 
prised. ‘Did you speak to me ?’ he asked, looking round. ‘ Yes,’ she 
answered. ‘Are you going to Stratford » He turned, but he did 
not retrace his steps. ‘Iam going to London,’ be said. ‘It is the 
same thing,’ she remarked. ‘As you pass through Stratford, will 
you do something for me ?’—‘ What is it ?’ he inquired, doubtfully. 
He was not an impulsive man, and his instincts certainly never led 
him to rush madly to the relief of beauty in distress. ‘Only to leave 
a note at the doctor’s,’ she explained. If she noticed his hesitation, 
she took no heed of it. ‘Come in a minute, while I get it,’ and she 
opened the garden gate as she spoke, and waited for him. ..... 
So he took the half-dozen steps that intervened between them, 
walked close up to where she stood, a white, ghostly-looking figure, 
and in the dim light beheld, as in a dream, the most beautiful woman 
his eyes had ever rested upon.” 
The note Mira Palthorpe wished to send to the doctor referred 
to the condition of her sick husband. Nevertheless, the rising 
man is from this moment her slave, a possibility about which 
we shall have a word to say by-and-by. Some years later, when 
he believes Palthorpe to have been drowned and himself to be 
the lawful husband of the beautiful Mira, he establishes her 
and their children in Palace Gardens, where she lives in great 
splendour and satisfaction as Lady Moffatt, though she knows 
herself to be no more his wife now than she was in the previous 
years when she did not bear his name. ‘This is the picture 
drawn of her in her prosperity :— 

“Time had done wonders for her. . . . . In every respect, save in 

temper and heart, it had changed her completely ; her voice had 
altered, her accent improved, her manners become to a certain ex- 
tent conventional. .... A man who beat her might have won 
some respect from Lady Moffatt ; but the man who tried to do his 
duty to her she cordially disliked. .... The grander they became, 
the more intolerable grew Lady Moffatt’s temper. Man could 
not depend upon it, nor woman neither. She might be calm as a 
glassy lake one moment, and the next furious with passion. It was 
an absolute impossibility to know how to avert these attacks; they 
were due to no apparent cause; the merest trifle, often, indeed, 
nothing at all, would induce an absolute paroxysm of rage.” 
This woman, who has been the means of destroying two men’s 
lives, dies by an accident, when the moment of her downfall 
seems at hand. The last scene in which she appears is vivid, 
and can be made short enough for extraction. The doctor who 
had attended Mr. Palthorpe, and who knows him to be still 
living, is called in by chance to visit her :— 

“He was changed out of all recognition. Not so Lady Moffatt. 
An older, handsomer, finer Mira Palthorpe, but. Mira Palthorpe still. 
- +... Without a shadow of doubt, he felt sure the woman before 
him was identified with the negligent wife he had talked to so often 
and so plainly in the poor parlour which love had never transformed 
and glorified for her. ..... . Dr. Dilton again touched the soft, 
white wrist, when suddenly and sharply his own was seized, and his 
hand pushed aside with a strong, firm grip....... ‘What is it? 





he asked. ‘What is the matter?’ She did not answer, she only 
looked at him with a sort of wondering incredulity, a frightened’ 
amazement. ...... ‘lam going mad, I think,’ she murmured, 
and turning her face from him, laid it against the velvet of her chair. 
‘You have had a shock of some kind to-day,’ he said. ‘A horrible 
shock,’ she answered, shuddering as she spoke. .... . . The doctor 
rose and, after taking his leave, moved towards the door....... 
‘Doctor!’ the word fell very faintly on his ear, but as he heard it he 
stopped, and retraced his steps. She looked up at him,—looked with 
a haggard, hunted expression in her eyes that touched Dr. Dilton, 
in spite of his better judgment. .... . ‘Pray, do not be alarmed,’ 
he began, gently. .... . ‘The question you wished to ask me a 
moment ago was, unless I am greatly mistaken, whether I remem- 
bered you. No, no, don’t do that ;’ for she had covered her fair, 
sinful face with trembling hands ; ‘ your secret is quite safe with me. 
I should not be fit for my occupation if, upon occasion, | failed to be 
deaf, dumb, blind, to anything but the condition of a patient.’ She 
removed her hands from her face, and, stretching them out, caught 
his, crying wildly, ‘Help me, help me!’ But this was more than he 
had bargained for, or meant to concede. With but scant courtesy he- 
released his fingers, and then, half-ashamed of his impetuosity, stood 
silent, while she said, mournfully, ‘Ah, you always hated me !’—‘I 
never liked you,’ he answered, his sturdy honesty coming to his help 
in the moment of extremest need; ‘but for that very reason, 
you may trust me now. Were you Lady Moffatt fifty times over, 
| should be sorry for you still.—‘I am Lady Moffatt!’ she cried, 
‘What do you mean by saying, “If I were?’’ He shook his head, 
sorrowfully. ‘Never mind about that,’ he said. ‘Whatever you may 
be, whoever you are, makes no difference to me. If you think I can 
do you good, I will come again; if not, all you have to say is, “ Stay 
away.” Your identity with a certain lady in the days when I was 
younger, is safe with me. Good-bye.’ And quite freely he held out 
his hand in farewell. Perhaps, in that very fact she read danger. 
‘ What do you mean,’ she asked, ‘ by suggesting that Iam not Lady 
Moffatt ??—‘I suggested nothing,’ he answered, ‘I am quite willing 
to take you for what you profess to be.’ ..... . ‘Since we bought 
this house, I have never known a day’s peace,’ she remarked, wearily ; 
‘never, never. I wish Palace Gardens had been buried fathoms deep, 
before we ever heard of it.’—‘ You played for high stakes.’—‘ And 
lost,’ she replied,—‘ and lost.’ ” 

It is at this moment that Mira Palthorpe comes nearest to 
our sympathy, at almost all others she is hateful; but our 
most serious quarrel with her creator is not because of this, 
and still less because we think her impossible, but because we 
hesitate to believe that a man hitherto honourable could suffer 
his moral nature to be in a moment utterly swept into ruins by 
the influence of such a woman. We doubt whether her mere 
beauty could suddenly plunge him into a passion we are 
reluctant to call love; we doubt whether it could induce him to 
weave a long tissue of the meanest treachery towards the 
husband whom he had called his friend; we doubt most of all 
whether at the very first meeting with the Palthorpes and before he: 
could conceivably guess the influence they were to have on his 
fortune, he would, on being asked his name, have found on his 
lips a ready lie in answer. 

Mrs. Riddell is apparently familiar with “the City ’—City 
men and their ways form the theme of most of her novels—and 
the critic, therefore, hesitates to say that in her portraiture she 
has overstepped the modesty of nature ; all he dare do isto whisper 
that, outside that charmed circle, men, weak and inconsistent as 
they are, do not seem to him to be usually at once honourable and. 
treacherous, fair-dealing and false, gentle-hearted and cruel 
The hero of The Mystery in Palace Gardens is all these. In 
the later part of his history his long and silent remorse, his 
persistent resolution to bear with the folly and ill-temper of his 
partner in sin, and to shield the innocent as much as may be 
from the deserved punishment of the guilty, is finely imagined 
and deseribed, and the character thus unfolded confirms us in 
the idea that Sir John Moffatt was not likely to have been 
swept in a moment into gulfs of wickedness by the mere beauty 
of a coarse-minded and coarse-mannered woman. 

3esides these three central figures of her story, Mrs. Riddell 
gives us some clever subordinate sketches. Rachel Palthorpe, 
Mira’s eldest and only legitimate child, and Miss Banks, a 
bustling and scandal-loving neighbour, are the chief of these. 
The pleasantest parts of the book—and these are very pleasant 
—are those which describe the relations between Sir John and 
the innocent and loving girl who believes him to be her father ; 
and there is great pathos and tenderness in the scene where, being 
at last told the truth, she is called upon to transfer her affection 
and duty from him to a stranger. Miss Banks, on the other hand, 
is drawn with few and sharp strokes, and we will finish witk 
one more extract, in which she and “ Lady Moffatt” figure 
together :— 

‘Miss Banks was a clever woman; but even she found that Lady 
Moffatt taxed all her resources. She could understand a rogue, perhaps 
from a kindred feeling ; she could comprehend a fool, because she 
came into contact with fools every day of her life. She could, more- 
over, hazard an idea how to deal with a fiend, because she knew 
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even the most dangerous temper generally has a vulnerable point, 
where it can be attacked; but the combination of these three 
qualities, and many more besides, in one woman, and that woman 
gifted, moreover, with everything which might have made life 
desirable, with good health, beauty, wealth, a most admirable hus- 
band, and children who did their best to please her, was a phenome- 
non she had never yet met with. ‘If [ try to drive her, she will 
turn and rend me,’ thought Miss Banks; ‘and if I show I am guiding 
her, she will laugh that evil laugh which I detest, and walk straight 
away out of leading-strings.’ ” 





ACROSS ASIA.* 

TwERE is an interesting and not entirely unprofitable amuse- 
ment in vogue among Art students and immature Art critics, 
which consists in strolling through an unfamiliar gallery or 
collection of pictures, and endeavouring to assign as many 
paintings of mark to their painters as possible without refer- 
ence to the catalogue. In due time, the official list of the 
pictures is consulted, and the powers of the connoisseur can be 
estimated. 

If books could be given to us without a title-page, it might in 
some cases be an entertaining exercise of critical sagacity to 
name the author; or in the case of a writer hitherto unknown 
to fame, to estimate his position, his acquirements, or his tastes. 
Now, if Our Future Highway had been thus placed in our hands, 
we should have had no diffieulty in arriving at an apparently 
certain estimate of the author. 

A young English gentleman, for whom Pall Mall had no 
charms, and whom the Shires or the coverts had ceased to 
please, had determined to seek new ground in Asia Minor, 
and after seasoning himself for some time at Cyprus on his 
way thither, took horse at Beyrout, and made his way by 
irregular stages to Baghdad. There he heard that there was 
warm work at the Cape, and disappointed at not being able to 
go there, he suddenly came back to England, and revenged 
himself for his disappointment by padding his Diary with a 
little ancient history, and publishing it in two volumes in an 
attractive binding. The thing would have been perfectly clear, 
had it not been for two supplementary chapters, which have 
nothing whatever to do with the story, but in which the claims 
of the rival routes for the proposed railways from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Persian Gulf—-from Europe to India—are dis- 
cussed with intelligence, with knowledge, and with imparti- 
ality. And, indeed, this should be so, for when we turn at 
length to the title-page, we find that we have been read- 
ing the work of Commander Cameron, who is not only a 
Companion of the Bath and a Doctor of Civil Laws, a “ medal- 
list” of four scientific societies, a corresponding member of 
eleven learned bodies on the Continent, and a member of half- 
a-dozen more in England, but who has a European reputation, 
amongst those who are ignorant of these honours and distine- 
tions, as the man who marched Avross Africa, and who told 
the world how he had done it. And as a work of travel by Mr. 
Cameron, we confess that Our Futire Highway is a most disap- 
pointing book. 

We may gather from its pages, if we did not know it before, 
that the Turkish Government is at once one of the most actively 
bad and passively worthless in the world; that Turkey in Asia is 
a country of great natural resources, but that they are sadly in 
need of being developed; that a European Government, under 
European surveillance, would probably tend to develop them; and 
so forth. But Mr. Cameron seems much more anxious to tellus 
how many gazelles he hunted and how many “ pig”’ he shot, and 
of the many and exciting chases which proved the worthlessness 
of his greyhound “ Nimshi,” and the exceeding great merit, 
speed, and endurance of his favourite horse, “ Sultan.’ These 
may all be very pleasant souvenirs to Mr. Cameron himself, 
and may possibly be of interest to his first cousins and mess- 
mates; but tothe general public, and especially to those who 
are anxious to learn something with regard to owr future 
highway across Asia, they are wearisome in the extreme. 
One cannot avoid comparing Mr. Cameron's book with one 
on the same subject that we reviewed not much more than a 
year ago in these columns. Mr. Grattan Geary travelled from 
Bombay, or Karachi, to Beyrout, with the same object in view 
as that which impelled Mr. Cameron to travel from Beyrout to 
Karachi; and while the work of the former—an almost unknown 
author—abounded with valuable and pertinent information, 
the latter, though written by a well-known and distinguished 
traveller, is little more than a sportsman’s diary. 

In what we have called the supplementary chapters, Mr. 











* Our Future Highway, By V. Lovett Cameron. Londen: Macmillan and Co. 
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-Cameron, after premising that “the question of railway com. 
muuication with India is a very large and important one to 
this country, and as many rival routes are competing for the 
prime position amongst our future highways between Occident 
and Orient, it is very necessary that we should judge fairly, 
dispassionately, and calmly of the various advantages and dis. 
advantages which belong to each,”’ goes on to enumerate no legs 
than ten different routes which have at various times been pros 
posed for the great Indian Railway. The scheme of which Mr, 
Cameron approves, and which he has, no doubt, very good rea. 
sons for preferring, although he has not chosen to tell us how 
he arrived at them, is, as far as we can recollect, very much the 
same as that approved of by Mr. Grattan Geary, in the work 
that we have already alluded to. The Mediterranean terminus 
suggested by Mr. Cameron is Lower Tripoli, a town which he 
tells us is remarkably healthy, with a good water supply, a 
tramway, two good roadsteads, aud great natural facilities for 
the construction of an excellent harbour :— 

“ The present trade of the port is mostly local, consisting princi. 

pally of fruit from the gardens round the town and grain from the 
districts near Homs and Hamah; but, nevertheless, the exports even 
now amonnt to upwards of thirteen million francs per annum. This 
trade has great capabilities, and might be almost indefinitely ex- 
tended, as large tracts of well-watered and fertile land are lying 
fallow, owing to the want of transport.” 
Mr. Cameron’s proposed line of railway, starting from Tripoli, 
would go by Homs (Emessa), crossing the Orontes by a bridge 
only sixty feet long, traverse a rich grain country to Hamah, and 
by the towns of Hamah and Idlib to Aleppo. From Aleppo 
to Mosul, 340 miles of railroad could be constructed, according 
to our author’s estimate, for £5,000 a mile, including the cost 
of the bridge over the Euphrates ; and from Mosul to Baghdad 
the distance is only 180 miles. From Baghdad to Bushire, on 
the Persian Gulf, is 470 miles. 

Mr. Cameron’s last chapter is excellent; he has served up the 
cream by itself. The following extract is a fair specimen :— 

“ Everywhere during our journey we found the people anxious for 
the construction of roads and railways, at Tripoli, Urfa, Diarbekr, and 
elsewhere, we found people of wealth and position who were willing 
not only to aid in their construction by moral support, but who would 
also invest money in the undertaking. All power of initiative has, 
however, been crushed out of the mass of the people ; and it will be 
necessary for the inception of public works that support be found in 
Western Europe. I have lately heard from Constantinople that a 
number of entrepreneurs and promoters of companies are there, all 
trying to get concessions fox-railways and other*pnblic*woMmes. in 
different parts of the Asiatic dominions of the Sultan, but that most 
of these people are needy speculators, who only want the grants they 
ask for in order to make money for themselves, and so that they can 
line their pockets are perfectly indifferent as to whether railways 
are ever constructed or not... . . . Whilst the Seraglio clique, in all 
its abomination, continues de fucto to govern Turkey, so long will 
all our endeavours to improve the general state of the country prove 
futile.” 





A FASHIONABLE ESSAYIST.* 
Ir is always a mistake when people place their aims above their 
capabilities, and forget that others gauge their capabilities by 
their aims. This happens so frequently, that it is tempting to 
consider what motives may lie at the bottom of these trans- 
parent mistakes, especially when they take the form of writing 
a book filled with matter which is neither interesting nor new. 
Of course the first motive that presents itself is the common 
ambition ef desiring to outshine others less bold or fluent, or 
the still vaguer desire “ to appear in print,” but neither of these 
is altogether applicable to the collection of essays that Lady 
Violet Greville has written, under the fanciful title of Faiths and 
Fashions. In the first place, we doubt if, in Lady Violet 
Greville’s immediate circle, to dabble in literature is a royal road 
to distinction. Les dames de la pluine are not altogether appre- 
ciated in a class whose traditions are against'work that brings 
them into competition with those of lower social rank than 
themselves, and suggests a pardonable enjoyment in money 
made, not inherited. It might even occur to uncharitable 
feminine minds that those who are ambitious to shine in litera- 
ture, have failed to shine in other more attractive lines; but 
this, we hope, is not often thought, and still less often said. 
Anyhow, for these and other reasons, we conclude that it is not 
mere vanity or restlessness that has prompted the publication 
of the essays in question. There is in human nature a desire more 
or less prominent to talk about ourselves and our surroundings. 
Wise people, however, keep such desires well in check, and hesi- 
tate before they allow themselves to violate, through the weak- 








* Faiths and Fashions. Short Essays, republished. By Lady Violet Greville, 
London ; Longmans, Green, and Co. 1880. 
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ness of the flesh, the spirit of reserve. But in a class where 
there are no secrets, because it is more or less one large family 
circle, inheriting the inherent right which belongs to all family 
circles of saying unpleasant truths to each other, neither 
reserve nor unreserve is possible. Your secrets are known 
before they are told, and your views on life are judged by 
your actions, which are sure to appear to all your friends in 
quite another light than the one you could wish. Innocent 
little comments on motives and conduct fall flat and tame when 
tiresome sisters, cousins, and aunts can show how these 
comments have had their birth, and why you say this old lady 
is religious by proxy, and that young man is irreligious through 
a conscience too tender.” In less exalted ranks, women are 
not so watched nor so cavilled at; and the feminine desire to 
produce an effect finds a safe outlet in wise common-places, 
whose only fault is that they are truisms, addressed to their 
not too intimate friends over an afternoon cup of tea. 

But in pleading this excuse for the present book, we have 
said all we can in the name of charity. When a lady of title 
publishes a set of essays with a fanciful name, the book is sure 
toattract readers; and as the ordering of one book from the 
library precludes, for the time being, the ordering of another in 
its place, it is but common honesty for authors to find out if 
what they propose to say is worth saying, or if it has already 
been said a hundred times before. Judging from these essays, 
Lady Violet Greville belongs to that class of writers who never 
read any but their own works; but it is unwise to take for 
granted that others are equally limited in their choice. The 
excuse we have put forward for the book being written at all 
precludes the assumption that the author was appealing only 
to her immediate circle; but even if this were the ease, it 
would be eminently unfair to the aristocracy to assume that 
they are entirely ignorant of the periodical literature of the 
day, and never glance at the weighty remarks that newspapers 
have to offer from time to time upon those subjects that excite 
a momentary curiosity in the essay-reading public. 

When we come to consider the essays more in detail, it is 
difficult to lay our finger upon anything sufficiently fresh to be 
even given as an example of Lady Violet Greville’s style of 
writing. To begin with, it is no unfamiliar idea to the anti- 
Ritualist mind that, by those who practise them, “ fasts and 
offerings’? are supposed “to wipe out folly and self-indulg- 
ence;” and in the following statement nothing is new :— 
“Those brilliant women who shone contemporaries of Voltaire 
and Diderot professed scant religious dogma, and died, as 
they had lived, the votaries of pleasure, wit, and grace. 
s+... But the women of to-day have neither the joyous- 
ness nor the philosophy that makes such conduct possible.” 
Such-like reflections make up the matter of the book, and it 
is wearisome to be introduced, as to new friends, to the “ excel- 
lent, steady-going persons, their piety as unassuming as their 
dress ;” and to “ delicate ladies ...... hurrying to matins, 
their eyes still red and heavy from the previous night's dissipa- 
tion,” although really with these last we are not so well ac juainted, 
as we had fancied that early matins were out of fashion with 
the class of person Lady Violet Greville is describing. Why does 
it give some women so much pleasure to criticise and find fault with 
other women, for pursuing a different line in religion to that 
which attracts themselves ? They are not, as a rule, so severe 
upon men, if they happen to differ from them on that matter. 
Although we gather that Lady Violet Greville would, or the 
whole, prefer men to make some little show of religion, and to go 
to church occasionally, she is by no means hard upon those who 
donot. Their shortcomings she sets down to their education, 
and she is careful to show that their early training, which she 
considers the most telling in after-life, is generally derived 
from their mothers. Evidently Lady Violet Greville has no 
love for her own sex, but a few of her remarks are worth the 
attention of women. “Beware of men friends. Female 
friends are shifty, unstable, and not always true, but men 
are worse.” Of course, female friends “are not always true,” 
if they are “shifty and uwnstable;” but it is difficult to see 
of whom a woman might wisely make a friend, if her own sex 
only supply her with something a shade less objectionable than 
what she may expect to find among men. And yet, in spite of 
this warning, Lady Violet Greville seems to prefer her men 
friends. But if all women are more or less unpleasant to her, 
she concentrates her hatred upon those she calls “ large-souled 
women ;” and certainly the picture she draws of them is so un- 
attractive that it is no wonder she carries on her dislike of “the 





large-souled woman” into contempt of the soul itself, of 
which she says :—‘ The soul appears to be a troublesome, if an 
unknown quantity.” (This suggests metaphysics, which, we 
must remind Lady Violet Greville, have for the moment gone a 
little out of fashion.) “ It is omnivorous and insatiable ; it has 
longings, and burnings, and yearnings, and thirsts that must 
be quenched, and needs that must be satisfied, and droopings 
that must be raised.” Can one of Lady Violet Greville’s 
“shifty, unstable” friends have been at the same time “a 
large-souled woman,” with an “unfulfilled yearning of the 
soul?” If so, she may be forgiven for being wearied with both 
women and souls. 

It is a pity that the essays in Fuiths and Fashions were not 


-entirely confined to the latter subject, about which Lady 


Violet Greville can turn a sprightly sentence. But to 
write anything readable on “Faiths,” something more is 
needed than she has to give. In the first essay, she 
aims at finding a reason for the irreligion of the lower classes 
—the Demos,” as she calls them—but this is an aim entirely 
beyond her powers. What might pass muster, even if the taste 
were questioned, when said in conversation, will notso easily stand 
the test of pen and ink. Smart sayings will not make up for 
ignorance of your subject, and smart sayings on such matters, 
especially when they are not original, only leave behind them the 
impression that those who say them have a stronger desire to 
appear witty than to show heart. Both “the Demos” and the 
Clergy of the Church of England are to Lady Violet Greville only 
what the upper classes often find it convenient to paint them, 
and while the artisan must be wearied of’ hearing that “love 
and sympathy ...... are the things that may beautify and 
cheer the poor man’s life,” and “that the gilded fetters with 
which we seek to enchain men’s consciences drive away will- 
ing but reasoning minds,” the Clergy would find it difficult to 
recognise themselves in the bland preachers “in spotless 
bands,” or in “the Ritualistic curate who gathers up his skirts 
as he passes the reeling drunkard in the street.” If such as 
these were its advocates, it would cease to be any question why 
religion does not spread among the poor; but we are afraid 
“the Demos”? may prove as hard to move as other classes, even 
when the millennium of the School Board and Lady Violet 
Greville has come, and religion is “taught them in the spirit 
with which progress and education have familiarised them,” 
and thus presented in “a light” which Lady Violet Greville is 
convinced is one that “they cannot undervalue.” However, we 
have no intention of entering into any serious discussion of the 
book. As we have said, there is in it nothing new nor worth 
criticising, and our readers might turn the tables on us, if we 
pointed out the common-place answers to such common-place 
remarks. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Sk eee ce 

The Brahmo Year-Book for 1880, Brief Records of Work and Life 
in the Theistic Churches of India. Edited by Sophia Dobson Collet. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—Miss Collet’s new number of the Brahmo 
Year-Book has even more than usual interest. Its account of the 
strange vagaries of Keshub Chunder Sen during the past year, of 
his announcement of God as “the Mother of India,” of his pro- 
clamation to “ my soldiers in India,” signed “ Mother of India,” in 
which it is stated that “the British Government is my government, 
the Brahmo Somaj is my Church, my daughter Queen Victoria have I 
ordained and set over the country to rule its people,”—sufficiently 
shows why Keshub Chunder Sen has lost control of the minds of 
And the tendency to 
rehabilitate a certain kind of idolatry visible in some of his most 


almost all serious men among the Theists. 


recent proceedings, is a curious moral Nemesis on his conduct in 
relation to the Kuch-Behar marriage. The account of the Sadhdran, 
or genuine Brahmo Somaj, is also very careful and interesting. 

A System of Figure Skating. Vandervell and Witham. 3rd Edition, 
1880. (Horace Cox.)—In skating, as in everything else, some 
theoretical knowledge of the principles of the art must be obtained, 
before anything like satisfactory progress can be made in the practice 
of it. And for imparting this information the System of Figure 
Skating is specially intended, and fulfils its purpose better than any 
other similar work that we know of. The drawings and diagrams are 
igures and the directions for 
execnting them clear and concise. In this, the third edition, many 
new figures have been added, and a few old ones replaced or with- 
The newest forms of skates are carefully described, and an 
on ‘‘Roller Skating” has been 
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good, and the descriptions of the 


drawn. 
cutirely new and valuable chapter 


introduced. 
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Scuoot Books.—This class of books multiplies upon us in a way that 
defeats any attempt to deal satisfactorily with them, the more so as it is 
only to a few, and then only after intervals of time, that the real 
test—that of practical use—can be applied to them. In recent 
works of this kind, Xenophon has been well represented. We have 
before us The First Sia Books of Xenophon’s Anabasis. Edited by W. 
W. Goodwin, Ph.D., and John William White, Ph.D. (Macmillan.)— 
The editors say of their notes, that “they make no pretension to 
learning, and aim merely at aiding beginners in laying a solid founda- 
tion for future scholarship.’’ They are brief, practical, and excel- 
Jent, with references throughout to Professor Goodwin's ‘‘ Grammar,” 
and suggestive questions which call the attention of the learner 
to important points of word-formation or syntax. Xenophon’s 
Anabasis of Cyrus, Book IL, by R. A. Taylor, M.A. (Rivingtons), is a 





ye . . . e 
very elaborate edition, which gives the learner every possible help, 


and even leaves, we should think, too little to his own efforts. 
Every construction, for instance, is referred to its appro- 
priate heading in a synopsis of syntax, which follows the 
notes; and the simplicity of a vocabulary is substituted 
for the laborious use of a dictionary. Mr. ‘Taylor’s notes 
are noticeably full in their historical and geographical explana- 
‘tions. The Second Book of Xenophon’s Anabasis, edited by C. S- 
Jerram, M.A. (the Clarendon Press), is a good and useful book, with 
nothing that seems to call for special remark. Mr. Alfred Pretor’s 
Anabasis of Xenophon, Book VI. (Cambridge University Press), is a 
valuable contribution to the study of Xenophon, especially from the 
excellent introduction in which Mr. Pretor discusses that author's 
style and literary and historical merits. The Fourth Book of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, by John T. White, D.D. (Longmans), is one of 
the series of ‘‘Grammar-School Texts,’’ in which a vocabulary, with 
-an etymological account of the words and references to grammar, 
supplies the place both of dictionary and the usual apparatus of 
notes.- Somewhat new ground is taken in Mr. H. Hailstone’s 
excellent edition of the Agesilaus of Xenophon, with critical and ex- 
planatory notes, &c. (Cambridge University Press.) The Second 
Greek Reader, by A. M. Bell, M.A. (Clarendon Press), is composed 
of extracts from Herodotus and Xenophon.- Professor Jebb has 
prepared for the use of his classes at Glasgow The Anabasis of 
Xenophon, Book III., with the modern Greck version of Constantine 
Bardalachos. (D. Maclehose.)—Mr. Paley adds to his series of small 
and serviceable editions of the Greek tragedians The Pers» of 
Aischylus, with brief English notes. (Deighton and Bell; Bell and 
Sons.)—We observe that he obelizes that part of the Herald’s speech 
which describes the retreat of the land forces, beginning, “ 
wey ore Pwxéwy xOdva.” The passage is certainly awkwardly joined, 
and the internal evidence is in every respect against it. 
Alcestis, by C. S. Jerram, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press), is a 
useful edition, in which the practical experience of a teacher has 
been employed to good purpose.——Homer, Iliad XXI., by Herbert 
Hailstone, M.A. (Clarendon Press), and Homer's Odyssey, Book I., by 
J. T. White, D.D., one of “ The Grammar-School Texts”? (Longmans), 
may be mentioned together.——The Euthyphro of Plato, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by George Henry Wells, B.A. (Bell and 
Sons), is certainly a useful school book. The Euthyphro is a 
short and easy dialoguc, and after the Apology and Crifo may 
very well have precedence in the young scholar’s course of 
making acquaintance with Plato. Mr. Wells supplies all the 
help that can be wanted, both for the understanding of the nature 
of the dialogue and for the elucidation of the text.——In his 
Extracts from the Greek Elegiac Poets (Marcus Ward), Mr. Kynaston 
makes a welcome addition to Greek reading-books. Boys cannot do 
better than make early acquaintance with this beautiful and, for the 
most part, simple poetry. Mr. Drake’s well-known edition of 
Demosthenis de Corona appears, revised by Mr. T. Watkin (Macmillan). 
We have also received Demosthenes; the Oration on the Crown 
and the Philippie Orations, by the Rev. J. H. Lindsay Leary, M.A. 
(Crosby Lockwood.) Pliny’s Letters, Book III. Keil’s Text, 
with a Commentary by John E. B. Mayor, M.A., and a Life of Pliny, 
by G. H. Rendall, M.A. (Macmillan.) Professor Mayor’s method of 
annotating a classical text is well known. Fora school book, strictly 
speaking, this might be said to be overloaded with learning ; but it 
represents the lectures of a term addressed, it may be presumed, to 
the élite of Cambridge students of the Classics. As such, its abund- 
rance of illustrations and its suggestiveness give it the highest value. 
Among the letters in the third book are those describing the retire- 
ment of Vestricius Spuriana; the interesting description, addressed 
to Baebius Macer, of his uncle’s mode of life and study; the account 
‘of Silius Italicus, of the speech against Caecilius Classicus, ex- 
Governor of Baetica, and of the panegyric on Trajan, and the in- 
teresting account of Arria. Mr. Rendall’s life of Pliny is excel- 
lent. Selected Epigrams of Martial. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices, by the Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. (Mac- 
millan.)—We naturally compare this edition with the similar work 
published twelve years ago by Messrs. Paley and Stone. The two 
volumes are of very much the same bulk; but as Mr. Stephenson has 
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limited his selection to scarcely more than half the number of epi- 
grams contained in the earlier edition, the notes are proportionately 
fuller. Illustrations of the text, drawn from modern works on Rome 
and its neighbourhood, as Murray’s Handbook, Mr. Burns’ Rome and 
the Campagna, &c., are a noticeable feature. And, generally, My, 
Stephenson’s historical, geographical, and antiquarian notes are 
excellent, while those that deal with the text seem to leave 
no difficulties unexplained. We have also received Horace, 
Epistles, Book II., and Art of Poetry, by the Rev. Sir G. w, 
Cox, Bart. (Longmans), containing a serviceable amount of jp. 
formation within a very moderate compass. Similar commendation 
may be bestowed on Select Orations from Cicero, by J. R. King, M.A, 
(Clarendon Press.)—The orations are “In Verrem Actio,’’ “Pro 
Lege Manilia,” “Pro Archia Poeta,’’ ‘ Philippica IX.” In Livy, 
The Hannibalian War (Macaulay), one of the series of “ Elementary 
Classics.” Mr.G.C. Macaulay has constructed out of Livy, somewhat 
simplified in style, with occasional passages translated from Polybius, an 
excellent reading-book ; on M. Tulli Ciceronis Cato Maior de Senectute, 
by James S. Reid, M.A. (Cambridge University Press), the only pos. 
sible criticism is that the notes are too full. Mr. Reid anticipates the 
objection in his preface, and makes a remark thereon which is worth 











quoting :—‘‘ The notes may be considered too full by some ; my own 
opinion is that Latin is better learned by a painstaking study of a few 
books than by a rapid reading of a great many, though a judicious 
interchange between a minute study of some books, and a broad and 
We have 
also received new editions of the late Mr. George Long’s Cicero de 
Senectute, Cicero de Amicitia, and Cicero’s Select Epistles. (Bell and 
Sons.) “Unseen Papers” in Latin Prose and Verse, with Examination 
Questions, by T. Collins, M.A. (Bell and Sons), is a useful class-book. We 
would suggest that in a second edition, the earlier extracts at least should 
be furnished with some such vocabulary as the Oxford and Cambridge 
local examiners ate accustomed to supply with the “unseen ’”’ pieces 
which they set. Another book of the same kind is Easy Evtracts for 
Translation at Sight from Latin Prose Authors, by Alfred S. West, 
M.A. (J. T. Beecroft, Reading ; Hamilton and Adams, London.) 
Mr. George L. Bennett follows up the first manual of Latin Prose 
Composition with a Second Latin Writer (Rivingtons) ; and Passages 
for Translation into Latin Prose, by Alex. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D, 
(Macmillan), is a sequel to his “ Hints towards Latin Prose Composi- 
tion,” giving a number of passages for translation in which reference 
is made to the earlier work. Mr. H. W. Wilkins’ New Greek 
Delectus (Longmans) combines the functions of a reading-book and an 
exercise-book, We have also to notice a “ new and thoroughly re- 
vised edition’ of Professor G.C. Godwin’s Elementary Greek Grammar, 
(Macmillan.) ——In German, we have to acknowledge the fifth volume 
of “German Classics,’ Iphiyenie auf Tauris, a drama, by Goethe, 
edited, with English Notes, by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. (Clarendon 
Press) ; A School German Grammar, by H. W. Eve, M.A. (D. Nutt), 
the work of one who unites thorough acquaintance with the German 
language with a practical knowledge of the habits of English teach- 
ing; and a new edition of Werner's First German Course, by J. W. 
Laurie. (Thomas Laurie.) In French, La Verre d’ Eau, a comedy, 
by Scribe, edited by W. Colbert, M.A. (Cambridge University Press) ; 
a useful manual for students preparing for examination is Questions 
and Answers on the French Grammar, by V. Laurent, B.A. (Stanford) ; 
the first instalment of what promises to be a serviceable series, 
Macinillan’s Progressive French Reader, ‘ First Era,” by G. Eugéne 
Fasnacht (Macmillan); and My First French Phrase-Book, by C. 
Grover, LL.D., revised by G. de Beauchamp. (Relfe Brothers.) —— 
An Introduction to Geometry, Euclid, Book IL, by J. Walmsley, B.A. 
(C. F. Hodgson and Sons), contains a number of illustrations and ex- 
planations for the use of beginners, which should make the early days 
of geometrical study more pleasant and easy. The title of Mathe- 
matical Examination Papers, by W. F. Austin (Stanford), speaks for 
itself. These papers have been set for entrance to the R.M.A., Wool- 
wich. The editor furnishes answers..——-Of books dealing with subjects 
that are popularly classified as “ English,” there is an overwhelming 
number. Foremost among them may be mentioned a series of books 
on “ Foreign Countries and British Colonies,” edited by F. 8S. Pulling, 
M.A., and published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. Two 
volumes of this series, Austro-Hungary, by David Kay, F.R.G.S., and 
Peru, by Clements R. Markham, are now before us. Both are likely 
to be most useful, for general as well as for educational purposes. Read 
somewhat rapidly in class, they will do far more good than the dry 
and indigestible summaries to which the ordinary books of geography 
are necessarily limited. At the opposite pole of the same branch 
of study is Geography for Little Children, by Antonia Zimmern 
(Stanford), a book of simple and easily intelligible descriptions 
and definitions. Dealing with a special part of this subject, we have 
The Industrial Geography of France, by G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S. 
(W. Swan, Sonnenschein, and Allen. In Histories, we have a 
History of Scotland for Schools, by William F. Collier, LL.D. 
(Isbister.)—Mr. Collier is the author of a well-known “ History of 
the British Empire,” much used in schools, and this book is 





cursory reading of others, will produce the best results.” 
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written in the same vigorous and picturesque style, and with a like 


compression of much matter into a small space. An Introductory 
History of England, by W. M. Lupton (Longmans), is i adapted for 
those who merely require to get at principal facts, being a précis of 
the author's larger history.” Three sets of English Readers have 
to be mentioned,—the Tropical Reading Book, compiled by E. C. 
Phillips (Griffith and Farran), in three books, graduated for children 
of different ages. The Modern School Readers (Cassell and Co.), 
a series comprising four “Infant Readers,” and five “ Readers” for 
children above the infant age, forming together a carefully gradu- 
ated series. The Empire Readers (Jarrold and Son), two primers 
and six books, the latter containing extracts from a very wide range 
of the best authors. Marie ; or, Glimpses of Life in France, by 
Annie Raine Ellis (Bell and Sons), is an interesting book for children 
often years old, or thereabouts. To somewhat more advanced 
readers, Episodes of French History: St. Louts and the Nineteenth 
Century, by Gustave Masson, B.A. (Sampson Low and Co.), may be 
recommended, as also may be Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece 
and Rome, by E. N. Berens (Blackie). 




















MAGAZINES AND SERIAL Pupuications.—We have received the 
following for January :—No. 133 of the Hitcher (Seeley, Jackson, and 
Halliday), a serial founded to encourage original etching, but which 
from time to time publishes etchings from celebrated pictures.— 
Parts 1 and 2 of Picturesque Palestine (Virtue and Co.), edited by 
Colonel Wilson, R.E., with an introduction by Dean Stanley, and to 
which a host of eminent writers and others who have traversed the 
ground and localities illustrated have promised to contribute.— 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co.’s art publications, including Men of 
Mark (containing the biographies and permanent photographs of the 
Prime Minister, the Dean of Llandaff, and Sir Henry Thompson) ; 
Part lof Pathways of Palestine, by the Rey. H. B. Tristram, Canon 
of Durham, being a descriptive tour through the Holy Land, illus- 
irated with permanent photographs ; and Part 11 of the South Ken- 
sington Museum.—Messrs. Casse!!, Petter, and Galpin’s publications, 
including Part 1 of the Royal Shakespeare, an illustrated edition of 
the poet’s works, from the text of Professor Delius, and to which Mr. 
Ff. J. Furnivall furnishes an introduction; Part 1 of a serial edition 
of Mr. R. Fulton’s illustrated edition of the Book of Pigeons, edited 
and arranged by Lewis Wright, the coloured plates being supplied by 
J. W. Ludlow; the Quiver; the Magazine of Art; Part 19 of the 
illustrated edition of Longfellow’s Poetical Works; Part 69 of Mr. 
Morley’s Library of English Literature; the Family Magazine, &e.— 
Part 10 of Mr. W. Black’s serial tale, Sunrise.—Tinsley’s Magasine.— 
Temple Bar, in which two new stories are commenced,—London Society. 
—The Gentleman’s Magazine, which contains the first chapters of anew 
tale by Justin McCarthy, M.P.—Belyravia, in which timely attention 
is drawn to the state of the trees in Kensington Gardens by Mr. W. 
M. Williams; Mr. A. Rimmer also contributes the first of a series of 





illustrated articles on Eton; and Messrs. D. C. Murray and W. H. 
Mallock each commence new tales.—The Army and Navy Magazine, 
which opens with a short biography of General Sir Frederic S. 
Roberts, illustrated with a photographic likeness.—Time.—The Scot- 
tish Naturalist—The Nautical Magazine, containing an interesting 


article on signalling at sea by means of sound.—The Statesman.— 
The Month.—The Dublin Review.—The Antiquary, which has now 
reached its third volume, and may therefore be fairly congratulated 
upon having successfully established itself as an organ devoted to 
antiquarian interests and pursuits.—Science Gossip.—The Argosy, 
containing the first chapters of a new story by Mrs. Henry Wood.— 
All the Year Round.—Chambers’s Journal, in which the discussion of 
“London Fogs’”’ is continued.—Part 3 of Ward and Lock’s Universal | 
Instructor—Good Words, to which Mr. J. A. Froude contributes the | 
first of a series of articles on “The High-Church Revival;” and in| 
which Mr. R. D. Blackmore commences a new tale.—The Evangelical 

Magazine.—The Sunday Magazine.—Part 1 of the Christian Monthly | 
{T. Nelson and Sons).—The Leisure Houwr.—No. 1 of the Christian | 
Church (Hodder and Stoughton).—Gotden Hours.—Little Folks, a 
capital number, containing a well-executed coloured frontispicce. | 
The illustrations also are good, and of a kind that will interest children. | 
—The North American Review.—The Atlantic Monthly, to which Mr. | 





W. M. Rossetti contributes an article on “The Wives of Poets.”— 
St. Nicholas, which deservedly ranks as one of the best magazines 
for young people published.—Scribner’s Monthly.—Harper’s Monthly. 
—The Australian.—The Melbourne Review. 
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Adcock, Engineers’ Pocket-Book, 1881 aaawinases siesasenaaousetnionkens (Fisk) 60 
Ali (Syed, Ameer), Personal Law of the Mahommedans, 8vo ...(W. H. Allen) 15,0 
Allen (G.), The Evolutionist at Large, er Svo....... (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Appleton (Dr.), Life and Literary Relics, 8vo ... seesseeee( Triibner) 10 6 
Arnold (T. K.), Henry's First Latin Book, by Gepp, 2nd ed, 12mo (Rivington) 3/0 
Artist and Journal of Home Culture (The), Vol, 1, 4to .... .(W. Reeves) 8/6 
Attfield (J.), Chemistry, General, &c., 9th edition, cr 8vo (Van Voorst) 15/0 
Becker (B. H.), Disturbed Ireland, &¢., Cr 8VO ....cccceceecee ccceeseeeee (Maemillan) 60 
Beet (J. A.), A Commentary on the Romans, 2nd ed. ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 7 6 
Brugsch (H.), History of Egypt under the Pharaohs, 2nd ed. ......(J. Murray) 32 0 
Brahmo Year-Book for 1880 (The), ed. by S. D. Collet (Williams & Norgate) 16 
Carrington (R. E.), Manual of Dissection, &¢., er 8vo... 
Christian World Pulpit (The), Vol. 18, 4to  ......... 0c. cence. .ceeeeee 
Cooper (J.), Province of Law in the Fall, &c., of Man, er 8vo ......... 
Craven (A.), A Year's Meditation, 8vo......... (C. K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 
De Stael (Madame), Life and Times of, by A. Stevens, 2 vols. 8vo (J. Murray) 24 0 
Dickens (C.), Dictionary of Days, 1880, Cr 8VO ....secceeee..sseeseeeseeee...(Dickens) 2/0 
Ellis (A, M.), Under Sun and Moon ; a Novel, 3 vols, er 8vo. ..(Newman) 21/6 
English Philosophers—Sir W. Hamilton, cr 8vo S. Low & Co.) 36 
Fison (L.), and A. W. Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai Group, &c. (Macmillan) 14 0 
Floral World (The), Vol. 1880, Svo...... see. .seeeeeeeee(Groombridge) 8/6 
Froude (J. A.), English in Ireland, new , 3 vols. cr 8vo.., (Longmans) 180 
Gee (G. E.), Goldsmith's Handbook, second edition, 12mo ......... (Lockwood) 3/0 
Geikie (C.), English Revolution, tenth edition, imp sq ......... -seee (Partridge) 5/0 
Gibbon (C.), What Will the World Say? l2mo ...... .(Chatto & Windus) 20 
Great Musicians—Richard Wagner. cr 8vo....... .(S. Low & Co.) 3.0 
Great Musicians—Rossini and his School, 8vo (S. Low & Co.) 39 
Guinness (H.G.), The Approaching End of the / , der & Stoughton) 76 
Hope (C. W. E.), Star of the Fairies, imp Svo .............++......00(S. Low & Co.) 126 
Horses and Roads, by * Free Lance,” second edition, er vo ..,... (Longmans) 6/0 
Hiibner (E ), Bibliographical Clue to Latin Literature, cr 8vo......(Macmillan) 10 6 
Aunt (J.), The Wards of Plotinus, 2 vols. er 8vo.......... acess (Strahan) 31 6 
Kidd (J.), Laws of Therapeutics, &e , 2nd ed., er Svo. (C. K. Paul & Co.) 60 
Macdonald (G.), Mary Marston, 3 vols. cr 8vo... ....(S. Low & Co.) 316 
Macquoid (K. S.), In the Ardennes, imp. sq............ ..(Chatto & Windus) 10/6 
Markham (A. H.), A Polar Reconnaissance, &c., 8vo .........(C. K. Paul & Co.) 16/0 
Medical Directory (The), ISS1, 8vo .............. nddabalicdacdgaa sseceeeeeee(Churchill) 12/0 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit (The), Vol. 26, 8vo ...... Laden (Passmore) 7,0 
Muller (E.), Noble Words and Noble Deeds, new ed., cr 8vo...(S. Low & Co.) 50 
Newman (C. L. N.), In Zululand with the British, &e., 8vo .(W. H. Allen) 16,0 
Not Many Years Ago: Memories of my Life, &c., er 8vo. (Remington) 106 

























































reilly (R.), The Red House in the Suburbs, 12mo ...... (Strahan & Co.) 20 
Osmaston (J.), Old Ali, or, Travels Long Ago, &e. ... ..(Hatehards) 18/0 
Pearson ('T.), The Bible aid Temperance, cr 8vo ...... sceseeeceeeee(Partridge) 36 
Pettigrew (A.), A Handy-Book of Bees, 4th ed., 12mo..........(W. Blackwood) 36 
Plummer (A.), The Gospel of St. John, 12mo............ (Cambridge Warehouse) 46 


Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 2, 1880, 8vo ...(Stanford) 210 
Punch, Vol. 79, 4to ...... . seuéioradiadeds -(Office) 86 
Quinet (E.), Religious Revolution of Nineteenth Century, er 8vo...(Triibner) 16 
Ranking (B. M.), Fulgencius, and other Poems, crown 8V0........... (Newman) 106 
oval Malomdar, ISSR, TOG -cccscsccccciccessccesseonsissannecees <a .(W. H. Allen) 50 
Ryde (E.), Metropolitan Rating, &c., 5rd edition, 8vo ....(Loekwood) 12 6 
Scott (Sir S. D.), British Army ; its Origin, &c., Vol. 3, 8vo ... ssell & Son) 210 
Steele (J.), Hay and Straw Measurer, 3rd edition, 12mo ............<Lockwood) 20 
Summer (G.), Our Holiday in the East, 8v0'........+06 waccensen st & Blackett) 150 
Thomson (P.), Life of David (Bible Class Primers) ...(Macniven & Wallace) 06 
Tozer (H. F.), Turkish Armenia and Eastern Asia Minor, 8vo ...cLongmans) 16 0 
Trench (R. C.), English, Past and Present, 10th edition, 12mo...(Maemillan) 50 
Waite (J. M.), Lessons in Sabre, Si ick, &c., crown 8yo . (Weldon) 26 
What Aileth Thee? crown 8vo ....... . .(Nisbet) 536 
Whymper (F.), The Sea, Vol. 4, 4to...... ell & Co.) 76 
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TURKISH PAS TIL &. 

“Through all my travels, few things astonished 
me more than seeing the beauties of the harem smoking 
Narghbilés at Stamboul. After smoking; a sweet, aro- 


)D nr Y { iv 
PIESSE 
matic lozenge or pastil is used by them, which is said 


? 
X& to impart an odour of flowers to the breath, I have 


never seen these breath lozenges but once in Europe, 

i , and that was at PIESSE & LUBIN'S shop in Bond 
y > Dts Street."-—Lady W. Mon’ iU 
Lb U BT N , | Street."—Lady W. Monraau. 


In Boxes, 28; by post, 2s 2d. 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





A NEW WORK. 

E A S i iD R N Embracing on een 08 be of the 
Over 700 Original and Fac-simile Illustrations; 
And a Descriptive Catalogue of Useful Presents, 
from Is upwards, 

Oblong demy 4to, post free, 1s, 


LIBERTY and CO., 218 Regent Street. 


APOLLINARIS, | “7010 8?0RATN Tunussits. 


“Tts consumption exceeds that of 
| every other spring.’”’—Sanitary Record. 


ART. 





“THE QUEEN OF | the APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
TABLE WATERS,” | 19 REGENT STREET, 8.W. 








A LADY, of good family and position, || FGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


wishes to obtain Employment as LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT of any Charitable Work. Is a good 
French scholar, and would be well qualified for the 
duties of a Secretaryship. Willing to go to the 
Continent or Australia. Member of the Church of 
England. Religious principles, Liberal-Evangelical. 
Highest references and _ testimonials. — Address, 
“M.J.,” care of Mr. T. T, DAVIES, High Town, 
Hereford. 


AMPLE BOXES of SCHOOL 
L STATIONERY. — WARREN HALL and 
LOVITT, School Stationers and Printers of School 
Magazines, will be happy to send, carriage paid, a 
Sample Box of Stationery to Head Masters of 
Collegiate or Private Schools, in or near London, on 
application. The box to be returned as 500n as COn- | application to 
venient —Caxton Printing and Stationery Works, 88 
Camden Road, N.W. 








10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 

The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. ; F 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 

JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 

FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. HENRY IRVING.—The CUP. The 
CORSICAN BROTHERS. — Alfred Tennyson's 
Tragedy, in Two Acts, The CUP, at 7.45. Miss Ellen 
Terry, Mr. Irving, Mr. Terriss. The CORSICAN 
BROTHERS, at 9,30. Mr. Irving as Louis and 
Fabien, dei Franchi. Doors open at 7.15, performance 
commences at 7.45 precisely. Box-oflice (Mr. Hurst) 
open 10 to 5 daily. Seats booked by letter or 
telegram. First morning performance of the CUP, 
Saturday next, January 22nd, preceded by DAISY’S 
ESCAPE, at 2 o'clock. Stage Manager, Mr, H. J. 
Lovedav. Acting Manager, Mr. Bram Stoker 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The WINTER EX- 
HIBITION, including a Loan Collection of Works by 
the late George Dodgson, is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall 
Mall East. From Ten till Five. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


I NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS,— The FIFTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from ten till 
six. Admission, ls; catalogue, 6d. 
If. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
_ Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, 8.W. _ mee 
WoxcoN FORMISTS’ GRAMMAR 
bi SCHOOL, Bishop’s Stortford. vous 
EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 


8and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
LENT TERM begins on January 20th. 

F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 
eo PAUL’S SCHOOL.— About 
iN TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
next Term.—For information, address, CLERK to 
Governors, Mercers’ Hall, E.C. 


HIGWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Founded 1629, on the borders of Epping Forest, 
offers a sound education on the system of the Modern 
Sides of the Public Schools.—Apply to Rev, R. D. 
SWALLOW, M.A., Head Master. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL | for 
GIRLS.—The School will REOPEN on 
Thursday, January 20th. Pupils prepared for the 
Junior Oxford Examinations, Fees, from 3 to 4} 
Guineas a Term.—Fvr prospectus and further 
particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street, 














RS. W. DINZEY BURTON receives 

% as BOARDERS, Gentlemen, Students or other- 
wise, from India, the Colonies, or the Provinces, who 
require a HOME while preparing for a Professional 
or Public Life. Highest references. Terms ou appli- 
cation.—39 Ampthill Square, N.W. 


” lealan Bre OBC OL. 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 

LENT TERM, 1818, will COMMENCE on Thursday, 
January 20th, 1881, at 6 p.m. Applications for 
admission or infomation to be addressed tothe Head 
Master, R. F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D Lit. 

LADY, residing in a healthy part 

of Edinburgh, wishes to RECEIVE THREE or 
FOUR BOYS, between the ages of three and eight 
years, or GIRLS, between three and twelve, for 
Board and Education. Highest references.—For 
particulars, apply to Mrs. GILLESPIE DICKSON, 1b 
Inverleith Row, Edinburgh. 


OUNTRY HOME for DELICATE 
BOYS (et. 14 to 18).— With Thorough 
Private Tuition by Experienced Masters, and every 
convenience for encouraging a manly, self-resource- 
ful, and studious disposition. — Address, J. C. 
GAWTHERNE (M.A., Oxon,), Stifford Bridge, near 
Malvern. 
YERES, SOUTH of FRANCE.— 
An OXFORD M.A, and BARRISTER-at-LAW 
(married), a successful and experienced Tutor, 
RECEIVES SIX PUPILS, in delicate health, to pre- 
pare for the Universities and other Examinations. 
Villa most healthily situated near the pine-woods. 
References in England and to the Chaplain and the 
resident English Doctor at Hytres.—Address, W. 
HENLEY CHATER, Villa Marie-Anna, Hyvres (Var), 
France. 1 
HE REV. CHARLES STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas Prize Essayist, 1868, 
has a VACANCY for PRIVATE PUPIL. Next Term, 
January 29th. Special tuition in History, Literature, 
and Political Economy. Terms, 200 guineas per 
annum, References, Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, 
Professor Bryee, M.P., Sir John Strachey, Sir Harry 
Verney, Jart., M.P., the Dean of York, Rev. Brooke 
Lambert, and others.—Address, Granborough Vicar- 
age, Winslow, Bucks. " 
P REPARATORY SCHOOL. 





In the South-Down Country 
REFEREES. 
The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The BISHOPS OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 

The DEANS of WESTMINSTER and Cunis? CHURCH, 
The HEAD MASTERS of CHARTERHOUSE, RUGBY, 
and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle House, 
Petersfield, Hants. 


OVEB COLL EG E. 


President—Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 

A Chapel and another new Boarding House have 
recently been completed. Each boarder will now have 
a separate bedroom. 

The second place for Cocper’s Hill, entries for 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, &¢., have been obtained during 
the last year. 

Tuition from 13 to 18 guine Board, £46 6s. 

For particulars, apply to th v. W. BELL, M.A., 
the Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., tly 
Honorary Seerctary. : 


two hours from Town, 
Ss 











43 and 45 Harley Street, London. 
Incorporated by Koyal Charter, for the Education 
of Women, and for Granting Certificates of Kuow- 
ledge. 

The LENT TERM begins for School and 
College on Monday, January 17th. The Entrance 
Examination for the College begins on January 13th, 
for the Schoo] on January lth. 

In addition to the ordinary four years’ course in the 
College, a higher course is also in operation for pupils 
preparing for the Degree Examinations of London 
University, and in connection with this about Fifteen 
Courses of Lectures are given, as well as the necessary 
tuition. 

The Secretary desires specially to draw attention to 
the School connected with the College, for Girls under 
14 years of age. 

This is under the direct supervision of the Pro- 
fessors of the College, and is annually reported on by 
Examiners appointed by the Cambridge Syndicate for 
the examination of schools. Copies of the reports 
may be had at the Office. The system followed at the 
School is the best preparation for the work of the 
College, and its efficiency is attested by the reports. 

Prospectuses of the Higher Lectures, copies of the 
Calendar, and all necessary information may be 
obtained at the Office, or by addressing the Secretary, 
43 Harley Street,W. Miss Grove, Lady Resident, will 
be at the College on and after Mouday, 10th January, 
from eleven to three o'clock. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
ONDON 


Miss KNOTT, 19 Queen Anne Street, has ONE or 
TWO VACANCIES for BOARDERS. Limited num- 
ber. Every home comfort, and the option of certitl- 
cated private Tutor. 


LRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 
held at the London University, Burlington Gardens ; 
in Edinburgh, and in Manchester; and will begin on 
MONDAY, March 7th. Forms of Entry should be 
filled in by Candidates, and sent, by Jannary 3lst, to 
the Sceretary, Mrs. CROOM ROBERTSON, 351 Ken- 
sington Park Gardens, London, W., from whom all 
particulars may be obtained. 

The Classical Foundation Scholarship, of the value 
of not less than £80 a year, for four years, and Two 
Scholarships, of the value cf £60 and £45 a year re- 
spectively, tenable for three years, will be awarded in 
connection with this Examination. 

The Clothworkers’ Exhibition of the value of Eighty 
Guineas a year, for three years, will be awarded in 
connection with the ensuing June Examination. 


() © Sanadeues COLLEGE, 





Gr ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 





ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Under the Direction of a Council. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rey. Principal Tulloch, D.D. 
Heap Mistress—Miss Lumsden, Certiticated Student 
in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Five Certificated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses, 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls 
are received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
Head Mistress and Senior Assistant-Mistress receive 
Boarders. The School and Boarding Houses are in a 
healthy situation, open to the south, with Gymnasium 
and Playground attached. 

The next ‘Term will begin on January 20th. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of £50 yearly for three years, to 
be held either at Girton College, or in studying fora 
Degree of the University of London, will be awarded 
on the results of the School Examination in July, 1881. 

For further information, apply to the Hon. Sec., 
Mansefield, St. Andrews, N,B, 
GTUrTG ART.—The ENGLISH 
\_) COLLEGE,.—Special preparation fur Sandhurst, 
Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. 


Woolwich, &c.- ‘Apply, E. H. TAUN’ 1. 
VNOLLE GE H OM E 
FOR GIRLS, 

79 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 

f YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 

HYDROPATHIOC ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 
Bridge, Derbyshire. 





Liane Pheatoienn £W: 8. HUNTER, M.D., 0. 
Resident Physivians (pos, MACOALL, M.D., £0. 





Numerous improvements have been made (especi- | 
| licence is 


ally in the Bathing Cepartment), and additional Bed 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bathis | 
peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, | 
and of ample cubic space,—Fur prospectus, apply to 

the MANAGER, | 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For the SCIENCE ——— of AGRICUL. 


For intending Land Owners and Occupie Land 
Agents, Colonists, &e. sree) 

The R.A.C. Farm, surrounding the College, is 9 
mixed Farm of about 500 acres. " 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—Tho 
Right Hon. the EARLof DUCIE. 4 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 


ADE 

YOYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
Dt cc )LLEGE, COOPER'S HILL, STAINES, 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a trainin, 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Ciyi] 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere, arg 
now offered to all persons desirous of following the 
course of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 50, will be 
admitted to the College in September, 1881. Cap. 
didates for admission must, on July 1, 1881, be over 
17 and under 21 years of age, and must give satis. 
factory proof of their having received a fair genera} 
education. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer ten 
Appointments in the Indian Pablic Works Depart 
ment for competition among the Students entering 
the College in September, 1881, at the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1884. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only, to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, 
S.W.; or to the President, Royal Indian Engineering 
College, C ooper’s Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS, 

Public Works Department, India Office, 

January 5, 1881. 








if IRKENHEAD SCHOOL.— Head 
Master, Rey. J. T. PEARSE, M.A., formerly 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Belig 
Scholar. 
School Buildings standing in six acres of ground, 
in a most healthy elevated situation, 
Accommodation in the Head Master’s house for 
40 Boarders. Classical and Modern Departments. 
NEXT TERM begins January 19th.—For further 
information, apply to the Secretary, W. E. MILLS, 49 
Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 
{ANDHURST, WOOLWICH, INDIA, 
HOME, and CEYLON CIVIL SERVICES, &, 
WALTER WREN, MA., Christ's, and the Rev, H, 
P. GURNEY, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, Cam. 
bridge, PREPARE RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT 
PUPILS for ALL COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, 
Twenty-four of their pupils were successful in the 
late competition fur Sandhurst, including first, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and the tirst of the Queen's India Cadets. 
References can also be given to parents and guar- 
dians of numerous pupils, lately successful in the 
other comp:titions named above, including the last 
examination for Woolwich. 
Prospectuses at Waters’s Library, 97 Westbourne 
Grove, W. 








Vv. B 


imam me if DOG, and 
4 WINE LICENCES. 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue remind 
those who keep Carriages or Male Servants, or who 
use Armorial Bearings, that their Licences must be 
renewed in the month of January. 

Dog Licences must be renewed at the same time, 
and whenever any additional dog is kept a Licence 
must be immediately obtained. 

Farmers and shepherds may obtain exemptions for 
dogs kept and used solely for tending sheep or 
cattle on a farm, but a declaration that the dogs are 
so used must be made to the Supervisor of Excise 
for the District. 

Licences or exemptions are not transferable from 
one person to another. The penalty for keeping a 
dog without licence or exemption is £5. 

TAKING ORDERS FOR WINE, &¢.—The Com- 
missioners also give notice that po person may 
solicit, take, or receive any order for Wine or Spirits 
unless he holds a licence for that purpose, or ist 
bond fide traveller for a firm duly licensed in the 
United Kingdom, The penalty for so acting without 

£100. When the residence of the offender 
is not known or is out of the kingdom, the summons 
will be left at the house or place whero the offence 
was committed. 
London, January Ist, 1831. 


LINE 





inet iaaiaeniieaatetaiiaanae 


OF MAIL STEAMERS TO AUSTRALIA. 


The following Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, Limited, 
and the PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, will leave London as under (calling at Plymouth) 


for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), M 





ELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, taking Passengers at through rates 


for all Ports in AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND; and for the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, 


when calling there :-— 


Ship. Tons. Effective H.P. Date. 
COTO BRE vscvcicsscavesscusseseca | = ire ee i ..» January 19th. 
RMT ES csccesensinncssasasanetnns 5,386 ose February 2nd. 

*TLUBITANEA. .....0c000k ddemsasacenss 9,825 February 16th. 
iy | Oe 4,666 March 2nd, 





(* 


The Steamer marked thus (*) will go out by the Med 


embark passengers. 


And every Fortnight 





FARES, from 15 Guineas upwards. 


For further particulars, apply to 


F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., 
ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C, 


Joimt Managers of the Line. 
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The ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANKING COMPANY 
(LIMITED), OFFER for SUBSCRIPTION £300,000 
FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES of the 

AND and MORTGAGE COMPANY 

of EGYPT Longe ce 
ae the Balance of £375,000, the total amount 
pe horised to be issued, upon the following terms :-- 

“Issue price, £95 per £100 Debenture, payable— 

£5 per cent. on application. 
30 “8 on allotment. 





30 as March Ist. 
30 ‘a5 May 3rd. 
£95 


With option to pay in full on allotment, or at the 
maturity of any instalment. } 

These Debentures are issued to meet the require- 
ments of the Land and Mortgage Company of Egypt, 
caused by a large accession of business, and to enable 
it to complete operations of a safe and protitable 
character now under negotiation. 

The total issue of £370,000 is secured as a first charge 
on all the property of the Company, the mortgages on 
Jand, and the uncalled portion of the Capital. The 
Form of the Debentures now offered for subscription 
js attached to the Prospectus, 

The Share Capital is held by a highly respectable 
and responsible proprietary, and the amount now un- 
called, amounting to £375,000, has been specially 
reserved to cover the above issue. 

The principal is to be repaid by the Company by 
means of a sinking fund, and the Debentures 
redeemed by 36 annual drawings at par. 

The first drawing will take place in April, 1882, and 
thencerorward in the same month of every year. 

The Drawn Bonds will be advertised in the usual 
qway and paid off at par, together with the interest 
falling due, on May 15th in each year. 

The provisional certificates issued on allotment will 
peto “ bearer,’’ which will be exchanged for definitive 
debentures after the payment of the last instalment 
has been made. 

The Debentures will be in sums of £100, £500, and 
£1,000, and will be made to * bearer,” but the holders 
can at any time have them registered, and again freed 
from registration when desired. Coupons will be 
attached, payable half-yearly on May 15th and 
November 11th in each year. 

The Coupons, as well as the Debentures, when due, 
must be presented for payment to the Baukers of the 
Land and Mortgage Company of Egypt (Limited) :— 

Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, 1' wells, and Com. 
pany, 54 Lombard Street. 

Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, Chapman, and Com- 
pany, 16 St. James's Street, S.W, 

Instalments not paid on the days fixed will be 
charged with interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, and the failure to pay any instalment will 
render all previous instalments liable to forfeiture. 

Where no allotment is made, the deposit will be 
returned in full, 

Forms of Application and all further information, 
together with the Form of the Debenture, can be 
obtained at the Offices of the Anglo-Egyptian Banking 
Company (Limited), 27 Clement's Lane, Lombard 
Street, E.C. 

Dated January 11th, 1831. 





The LAND and MORTGAGE COMPANY of EGYPT 
(Limited). 

Capital ww. =a one aie ene ees £1,000,000 

Capital—Issued and Subscribed... eee =: 00,000 

Capital—Uncalled ies as ae ee 379,000 


Directors. 
The Right Hon. Henry CeciL RAIKES, Chairman. 
Henry Robert Brand, Esq., M.P., Director of the 
Pelican Life Insurance Company. 
Sir Stuart Hogg, Director of the Provincial Bank of 
Ireland. 
Richard Basil Huth, Esq., Director of the Alexandria 
Water Company. 
— Leigh Pemberton, Esq., M.P. 
ward Masterman, Esq. * od 
Monsieur Jules Pastré, Baris, yen of the 
Sir Henry Drummond Wollf, / Ba a <d fecereg 
G.O.M.G., K.O.B., MP. anking Company ° 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
William Charles Harvey, Esq., 27 Clement's Lane. 
BANKERS IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and Com- 
pany, 54 Lombard Street. 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, Chapman, and Company, 
16 St. James's Street, S.W, 
BANKERS IN EGyPT. 
The Anglo-Egyptian Banking Company (Limited), 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Radcliffes, Cator, and Martineau. 
SECRETARY. 
Mr. R. V. Hayday. 
ENGINEER. 
Edward Easton, Esq., C.E, 
OFFICES. 
27 Clement’s Lane. 





G okinGe’s BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandritf; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 60, 6s, and 1ls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 


&e, 
NSTANT RELIEF and RAPID 
CURE. - 
ADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
Tequire neither confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious. 

Prepared only by GEORGE EADH#, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
1s 13d; three in one, 2s 9d. 

Ask for EADE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 





HREE LADIES (Sisters) beg to 
THANK the numerous kind friends who have 
contributed so generously to the Fund being raised for 
their benefit, The under-mentioned ladies and 
gentlemen, who are acting as referees and collectors, 
take this opportunity of pointing out that the £1,160 
now subscribed, even when added to the sum which 
may be realised by the sale of the Misses King’s house, 
will, when the expenses of raising and investing it 
have been deducted, yield but a very meagre income 
They rejoice to add that old pupils and personal 
friends of the Misses King have subscribed an in- 
dependent sum to secure rent and taxes, and they 
appeal confidently to the general public for further 
means to make the annual income a little more ade- 
quate to the requirements of three ladies in infirm 
health. 

JOHN HUTTON, Woodcote, Epsom; THOMAS 
—— Seal, Sevenoaks, Treasurers and Co- 
Trustees. 

The Lady Frances Pratt, the Grove, Sevenoaks; 
Sir Antonio Brady, Maryland Point, Forest Gate, 
Stratford, London, E.; the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, 
St. Augustine's, Highbury; the Rev. Henry Robinson, 
St. Paul's Priory, St. Leonard's-on-Sea; the Kev. W. 
Nelson Winn, M,A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London 
N.; Henry John White, Esq., 15 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 


MERSEY DOCK ANNUITIES. 
HE MERSEY DOCKS and 
HARBOUR BOARD hereby give notice that 
they are prepared, in accordance with the provisions 
of their Acts of Parliament. to receive applications 
for PERPETUAL ANNUITIES, having the effect of 
Permanent Stock, on the basis of £3 15s per ceutum 
per annum. 
For particulars, application may be made to the 
TREASURER, Dock Office, Liverpool. 
By order of the Board, 
EDWARD GITTINS, 
Secretary, 
Dock Office, 
Liverpool, December 23rd, 1830. 


ee PERE. OF PEC E. 
KJ THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. OXFORD STREET, (Corner 
of Vere Street, W.) 

ESTABLISHED 1710. 

Home and Foreigu Insurances Effected. 

Sum Insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 

FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 
| rs FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


VAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .........ccccccsereesseses £3,043, 542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 





free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables: the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphiet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 








pry IDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS! 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds, 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000 
MOpERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE 
YEARS. 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seeretary. 


“FOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Multitudes suffering under a com- 
plication of disorders might obtain relief through 
these healing and purifying remedies, which should 
be employed without a day’s delay. When the weather 
is variable and colds and influenzas are prevalent, 
this Ointment, well rubbed upon the throat and chest, 
gives the greatest ease, and checks all tendency to 
inflammation in the lungs and other organs. The 
Pills assist the curative action of the Ointment, 
inasmuch as they purify the blood, and so quicken its 
circulation that congestion is rendered almost 
impossible. Holloway’s treatment deals most 
successfully, too, with that very troublesome and 
often tedious ailment, indigestion, which is the bane 
of thousands, from overwork and fast living, in the 
present day. 





\ TJILLIAM S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STRERT, &c. 


We DERS, FIREIRONS, STOVES, 
: RANGES, &c. 

REGISTER STOVES from £0 9 0to £36 00 
CHINA-TILED do. .— 8 80to 36 00 








DOG STOVI 
FENDERS, Bronzed or Bl 


— 0120to 2 00 
0 39to 10 








c— 00 
Do. STEEL and ORMULU — 2 20to 201590 
Fender Frames for Tile Hearths 1 10to 10 00 
MARBLE do. do .-— 2 00to 10 00 
PIERCED BRASS Fenders — 1 10to 10 00 
Fire Irons, set of three 0 43to 6100 


Do. Rests for Tile Hearths, prpair 012 0to 15100 
GAS and HOT-WATER WORK.— ESTIMATES 
FREE. 


OAL SCOOPS and BOXES. — NEW 


/ STOCK. Four hundred different Designs. 


1) ero er 
Do., Highly Finished < do. lls 6a to 165s 0d 
SOLID OAK, MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, or 

with Lining and Shovel ... do. 21s Od. 
A choice variety in CARVED WOODS. 
Brass-monnted REPOUSSE 

PAMEES, Oe cceciseesss . do. 253 Od to 105s. Od. 


I AMPS.— Kerosine, Patent Duplex, 

4 Moderator, &c., in Bronze, Ormulu, Crystal, 

Porcelain, &c., from 2s 6d to £10. 

COLZA OIL, highest quality ............ 23 10d per gall. 

KEROSINE do., water white, safe, 
inodorous ......... aes sasiskahadccica eee 2 


EBONISED, 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON 
sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post paid 
It contains wpwards of 850) Lilustrations of his un- 
rivalled Stock of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BED- 
STEADS, BEDDING, &c., with lists of prices. 


MURKEY, PERSIAN, 


AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 


Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 
NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 
Have you ever tusted it? 
The most delicious liqueur in the world. 
Nice with hot water, or atrated waters, 


VNRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 
Obtained at all Refreshment Bars, 
All Restaurants, Inns, and Hotels, 
And of all Wine Merchants. 
TRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 
The most wholesome of all stimulants. 
A valuable tonic. 
See Medical Testimonials. 
VRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 
Is used in place of wine. 
The Sportsman's and Traveller’s Companion. 
Esteemed in the Army and Navy. 
VNRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY, 
Supplied to the Queen at all the Palaces. 
To the Governor-General of Canada. 
To the Aristocracy and General Public. 
TT HOMAS GRANT, the Distillery, 
ij Maidstone. 5 
I UNVILLE’S OLD LRISH WHISKY 
2 is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
They hold the largest 


preference to Freach Brandy. 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irisn Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


4 PF ss © @ € Ox. 
GRATEFUI—COMFORTING, 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and bya careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortitied with pure blood and a pro- 
perly nourished frame.”—Civil Serc‘cs Gazette. 

JAMES EPPS and CO, 
HONGOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
Also Makers of Epps's Chocolate Essence for After- 
noons, 


PLAIR’S GOUT PILES. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATIS®M. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 289d per box, — 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of % 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
Sold by Chemists. 





and Skin Diseases. ¢ 
vigorating to the constitution. 
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THIRD EDITION of 
HE ARGOSY, 
for JANUARY, containing the 
Opening Chapters of 
ied NETHERLEIGH, 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S 
New Illustrated Serial Story. 


NOW READY, 
The THIRD EDITION of the JANUARY NUMBER 
of Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


HE ARGOSY. 
CoNTENTS. 

1, Court NETHERLEIGH. A New Illustrated Serial 
Story, by Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of ‘ East 
Lynne.” Chap. 1. Miss Margery. Chap. 2. 
Shot in the Leg. Chap. 3. Left to Robert. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

ALL For Love. 

THE Story oF DorotHy Grape. By Johnny 
Ludiow. 

In THE New Forest. By Charles W. Wood. 
With Six Illustrations. 

Laby ENNERDALE'’S DIAMONDS. 

THE FULLNESS OF THE WORLD. 

MADAME DE STaEL. By Alice King, 

WRITE Soon. 

GweEn’s Lover. 

Tue New Year. 

Sixpence Monthly. 
“There is no mouthly magazine which gives 
greater pleasure.”’—Ovxford University Herald. 
** Bright and charming.”’—Roath Journal. 
** Best and cheapest of our magazines.’’—Standar d. 
** Replete with excellent tiction.”’—Welshman. 
“A never-failing supply of pleasure.”’—Derby 
Mercury. 
** Interesting and sparkling.”’—Yarmouth Gazette. 
“Tt is safe to aftirm that there is not a single story 
of Johnny Ludlow’s that will not be read with pleasure 
by both sexes of all ages.’’—Illustrated London News, 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 New Burlington Street, W. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
301, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 

LORD CAMPBELL’S MEMOIRS, 

CALIFORNIAN SCENERY AND SOCIETY, 

LORD BOLINGBROKE IN EXILE. 

PROTECTION OF BRITISH Birbs. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD'S “ ENDYMION.” 

. BELIEF AND UNBELIFF. 

MCCARTHY'S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 

. EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 

9. THE RITUALISTS AND THE LAW. 

10. THE TRUTH ABOUT IRBLAND. 


JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MHHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
313, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 
MEMOIRS OF PRINCE METTERNICH. 
THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 
JACOB VAN ARTEVELD, THE BREWER OF GHENT. 
ENDYMION, BY LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
Dr. CAIRD ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
LAVELEYE's ITALY AS IT Is. 
ARMY REFORM. 
GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF Music. 
9. KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA, 
10. ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
London: LONGMANS&Co. Edinburgh: A. & U. BLACK, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &e. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


A choice prepared Cocoa, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
—Standard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. — 
RY’'S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only, 
the superfluous oil extracted, 
J.S. FRY and SONS, 


FRY’S 
COCOA 


FRY’S 
COCOA 








MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Supplies, by his absolutely Painless System of Dentistry, the GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE-MEDAl, 
TEETH (London, Paris, New York, Berlin, Vienna, &c.) 


8. G. Hurcuins, Esq., Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, says :— Iam glad to hear that you have obtained 
her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry.” 


PROFESSOR GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, says :—‘ I have examined and tes 
your patented Painless System of adjustment ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


CONSULTATION FREE DAILY, AND TERMS TO SUIT EVERY ONE. 
Pamphlet, Painless Dentistry, 116th Edition, gratis and post free. 


WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE, 


“ When all things were made, none were made better than Tobacco; to 
be a Jone man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Food, g 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY’S Westward Hot 


In 1 oz.,2.0z. and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAV E’S  .- INFANTS 
AND 


FOR 
FOOD INVALIDS, 


Lancet.— Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat JourNAL.—* Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO. Fordingbridge, England, 


COLDS 











“ WESTWARD 
HO!” 























SUFFER FROM 


WHO 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in ome day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 


PERFECTED 
COD LIVER OIL. 


“It is so pure and tasteless that when oil will agree at all this is sure to do so.’’—‘* On Loss of Weight, 
Blood-Spitting, and Lung-Disease,” by HORACE DOBELL, M.D., Consulting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, &c. 

“ Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.’’—British Medical Journal. 

“Many persons to whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been an obstacle, will, doubtless, be abla to take 
it.”’—Lancet. 

‘*No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.’’—Medical Press and Circular. 

“A pharmaceutical product, which is in its way unrivalled.’’—London Medical Record. 

“A great boon to get such an oil. It well deserves the name of ‘ Perfécted,’ ”’—Practitioner. 

ALLEN and HANBURYS’ PERFECTED COD LIVER OIL is prepared from fresh 
and selected livers at their own factory in Norway, and by an entirely new and special process. Whilst froe 
from offensive taste and odour, it possesses in the highest degree all the medicinal and nutritive properties of 
this invaluable remedy, for which there is no equivalent. It can be borne and digested by the most delicate. 
All, therefore, who have difficulty in taking cod liver oil should insist on having ALLEN and HANBURYS’ 
PERFECTED OIL. Sold only in imperial quarter-pints, Is 4d; half-pints, 2s 6d; pints, 4s Id; quarts, 95; 
capsuled, and bearing the Trade-Mark, a PLOUGH. Of all Chemists, and of 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 


HUN YA D 1 


ALL 











JANOS. 





“The Richest Natural Aperient Water.” 
—Baron Liebig, in ‘‘ Lancet.’’ 


“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor Roberts, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


“Invaluable for persons of sedentary pursuits.” 
—London Medical Record. 





The Name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, on the Label secures 
genuineness, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, AT 1s 6D AND 2s PER BOTTLE. Ordinary Dose, a Wineglassful. 
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SECOND EDITION, large post 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations and 21 Maps, price 12s. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., 


Fuitor of the “‘ Africa ” Volume in *‘ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel ;’’ late Leader of 
the Royal Geographical Society’s East African Expedition. 


Mr. Johnston, while avoiding the minute and often tedious details to be found in most school books of 
geography, has produced a work in. some respects more complete than any other of the kind with which we 
are acquainted. He has aimed at giving the general results of the latest and best research in the great de- 
partments of geography ; and, amid the ever-increasing host of competitors, his text-book deserves to take a 
high place. The work is copiously illustrated with maps; those relating to h storical geography are gems, 
picturing, as they do, the gradual rolling back of the grey cloud of ignorance from B.C. 450 down to the 
latest Arctic expedition. : Altogether, the work is a clear, simple, and accurate exposition of the main facts 
and principles in the various departments of geography, not only useful as a text-book for colleges and the 
higher schools, or a5 an handy reference book, but to a large extent very interesting reading.’’—Times. 

? { Neat week. 









London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


307 REGENT STREET, NEAR LANGHAM PLACE. 








All the Best Books of the New Scason are in Circulation at the UNITED LIBRARIES, and fresh copies 
are added daily. 

Revised Terms for Town Subscribers :— 

Four Volumes at one time, Two Guimeas per annum, and Two Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


Country Subscriptions :—Nine Volumes for Three Guineas per annum, and Three Volumes for every 
additional Guinea. 


Catalogues of Recent Books, postage free on application. 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
THOMAS RUSSELL, MANAGER, 
307 Recent Srreet, W. 





WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
AND DECORATIVE DESIGNS, 

BY LIVING ARTISTS, 

NOW OPEN DAILY 10 TO 6. 


Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


STEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WOOD. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 
No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Extremely ees the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without 
Smell. 

Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircases, Halls, and as an 
effective Border round Turkey Carpets. 

Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 

HENRY C. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 


THE 
GROSVENOR 


GALLERY. 











ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,.* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 


and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERKINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








KINAHAN’S 





PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 


WHISKY. 











13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Our Holiday in the East. By 


Mrs. GEORGE SUMNER. Edited by the Rev. G. 
SUMNER, Hon. Canon of Winchester, Rector of 
Old Alresford, Hants, 8vo, with Llustrations, 15s, 


My Journey Round the World. 


By Captain S. H. Jones-Parry, late Royal Madras 
Fusiliers. 2 vols., 2ls. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 


for 1881. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 50th Edition, 
1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Beryl Fortescue. By Lady 


DuFrrus HARDY, 3 vols. 
Fixed as Fate. By Mrs. 


Hovstowun, Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


Jeannette. By Mary C. Rowsell, 


Author of ‘‘ Love Loyal,” &e. 3 vols. 


Geraldine and Her Snitors. 


By Mrs. Simpson, Author of ‘* Winnie’s History.” 


Little Pansy. By Mrs. Randolph, 
Author of “ Gentianellau,” &c. 3 vols. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. 

Fourth Edition, with New Preface and Additions, 
with Woodcuts, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
HOUSEHOLD SURGERY; 
OR, HINTS FOR EMERGENCIES. 


By JOHN F. SOUTH, 
of the Surgeons to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. 


Formerly one 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


WORKS BY 7 
SAMUEL BUTLER. 


Op. 1. EREWHON. 6th Edition, 5s. 

Op. 2. The FAIR HAVEN, 2nd Edition, 7s 6d. 

Op, 3. LIFE and HABLT. 2nd Edition, 7s 6d 

Op. 4. EVOLUTION, OLD and NEW. 78 6d. New 
Work (now ready). 

Op. 5. UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. 7s 6d. 


London: DAVID BOGUE, 3 St. Martin's Place, W.C. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d; 4to. (a few copies), 21s. 
: SECOND EDITION of 
RISH SONGS and BALLADS. 
By ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, Author of “Songs 
of Killarney.” 

“Many of the poems will live, as some of the best 
pictures of Irish life ever drawn.”—Evaminer. 

“Mr. Graves possesses an undeniable poetical 
faculty.”"—Spectator. 

“ A volume which, like ‘ Songs of Killarney,’ proves 
not only a deep insight into phases of the Irish 
character which are litle understood, and a truly 
Celtic wit, but a rare gift of poetic inspiration.”— 
Scotsman. 

‘*The very essentials of Irish poetry. Witalternates 
with pathos, horror is relieved by humour.”—Pen. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Manches- 
ter: ALEX. IRELAND and Co. 

A NEW WORK by Dr. BAYNE. 
Sigg GREAT ENGLISHWOMEN : 





Mrs. Brown tnG and CHARLOTTE BRONTE. With 
an Essay on Modern Poetry. By PETER Bayne, M.A., 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d 
London: James CLarKE and Co., 13 and 14 Fleet 
Street, E.C 
Tenth Edition, post free, (ne Shilling 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MitcHEeLL and Oo., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, price 6d, by post, 7d. 
TMNHE ADHESIVE STAMP: a Fresh 
Chapter in the History of Post-office Reform. 
By PATRICK CHALMERS, 
“London: EFFINGHAN WILSON, Royal Exchange, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NEW 
PUILDINGS.—See the BULLDER (4d; by 
post, 44d)—Views of Duke de Montpensier’s Palace, 
Seville, and Surgical Pavilion, New York (with 
Plans)—Spring Gardens—Sanitation of Uwelling- 
Houses—Newton on Greek Sculpture—A Word tor 
the Little Ones—Patent Laws, &c,—46 Catherine 
Street, and al! Newsman. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for JANUARY, 


1881. Price 6s. 

CONTENTS. 
MEMOIRS OF PRINCE METTERNICH. 
THe NAVIES OF THE WORLD. Ba 
JACOB VAN ARTEVELD, THE BREWER OF GHENT. 
ENDYMION, BY LorD BEACONSFIELD. 
Dr. CAIRD ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 
LAVELEYF’S ITALY AS IT IS. 
ARMY REFORM. 
Grove's DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. 
KINGLAKR’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA, 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. the Earl 


of BEACONSFIELD, K,G. ‘ Quicquid agunt homines 3 vols, post 8vo, 
price 31s 6d. 


The EARLY HISTORY of 


JAMES FOX. By Grorcr OrTo TREVELYAN, M.P. 
price 18s, 


The ENGLISH 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
a New Preface and a New Supplementary Chapter. 


The FLIGHT of the ‘LAPWING’; a Naval 


Officer's Jottiugs in China, Formosa, and Japan. By the Hon, Henry Nog. 
Snore, R.N. With 2 Maps and 2 Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


TURKISH ARMENIA and EASTERN ASIA 


MINOR. By the Rev. Henry FANSHAWE Tozer, M.A.,, F.R.G.S., Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. With 5 Illustrationsand Map. 8vo, 16s. 
{On Friday newt. 


SSPN MPD 


a 


CHARLES 


Third Edition, 8yo, 


in IRELAND in the 


By J. A. Froupe, M.A, Cabinet Edition, with 
3 vols. crown Svo, 18s. 


SELECTED ESSAYS on LANGUAGE, 


MYTHOLOGY, and RELIGION. By F. Max MULLER, M.A., &c. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, price lés. {On Friday next. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By F. Max MULLER, M.A., &c. New Edition, thoroughly Revised. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, lés. 


Bpochs of Modern History. 


FREDERICK the GREAT and the SEVEN 


YEARS’ WAR. By F. W. LONGMAN, Balliol College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, 
with Two Maps, price 2s ¢d. 


CATES’S DICTIONARY of GENERAL 


BIOGRAPHY. Third Edition, completed to the Present Time, with new 
matter equal to 100 pages, comprising nearly 490 Memoirs and Notices of 
Persons recently deceased. 8vo, pp. 1,492, price 28s. 


LATHAM’S ONE-VOLUME DICTIONARY 


of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, based on Johnson. New and Cheapor 
Edition, medium $vo, price lds. 


SACRED PALMLANDS: 


Spring Tour in Egypt and the Holy Land. 
prico 7s 6d. 


the Journal of a 
By A. G. WELD. Crown 8vo, 
[On Friday next. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of onan. Trans- 


lated from the German by J BE. CARPENTER, M,: ith Preface by R. 
NARTINEAU, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo, 6: 


A HANDBOOK to the nage derived from 


Ancient Monuments and Modern Exploration. «4 Ff, hk. CONDER and Lieu- 
tenant C, R. CONDER, R.E. Maps, Plates of Cuins, &c., post 8vo, 7s 6d, 


Professor Tyndall on the Sabbath, 


The SABBATH: Presidential Address to 


the Glasgow Sunday Socicty, delivered in St. Andrew's Hall, October 25th, 
1880. By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. 8yo, price Is, 


POPULAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC 


SUBJECTS. By H. Hetmeourz, Prof. of Physics in the Univ. of Berlin. 
Translated by Dr. E. ATKINSON, Staff College. Second Series. Crown 8vo,, 
with 17 Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 


Professor HELMHOLTZ’ FIRST SERIES of 


LESSONS on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS, transla ye by Professor ATKINSON, 
with Introduction sa Professor TYNDALL. Second Edition, with 51 Woodeuts, 
crown Syo, 7 


Dr. ZELLER’S PRE-SOCRATIC SCHOOLS, 


being a History of Greek Ph “29 sophy from the Earliest Period to the Time of 
Socrates. Translated wi ith t Autbor’e sanction, by San AH & neg se 2 
vols. crown 8vo. 1 few day 


A HISTORY of CLASSICAL GREEK 


LITERATURF, By the Rev. J. P. Manar A,, Trin. Coll.. Dublin 
Vol. I. The Poete. Vol. 11. The Prose Writers “ vols. crown 8y0, price 
78 6d each. 









London: LONGMANS and CA, 





es 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MACDONALD 


The First Edition having been ex. 
hausted on the day of publication, q 
SECOND EDITION will be ready 
shortly, in 3 vols., of 

GEORGE MACDONALD'S 


NEW NOVEL, 


MARSTON, 


Lonpbon : 
MARSTON, SEARLE, 


LORD CHANCELLOR CAMPBELL. 


This day, with Portrait, 2 


Mr. 


MARY 


SAMPSON LOW, 


and RIVINGTON, 








vols, 8vo, 30s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOHN, LORD CAMPBELL, 


Lord Chief Justice, and afterwards Lord Chancellor of 
England. 
BASED ON HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY, JOURNALS, AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
Edited by his Daughter, the Hon. Mrs. HARDCASTLE, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Roady on January 17th, Second Edition, revised, and with an additional Map. 
LIFE OF LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR 
JAMES OUTRAM. 

By Major-General Sir FREDERIC J. GOLDSMID, C.B., K.C.S.1, 

With Illustrations and Maps. Two vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





On January 17th, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FARMING IN A SMALL 
By JAMES LONG, 

sand Profit,” ‘‘ The Goat,’’ &. 

and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


WAY. 


Author of ‘ Poultry for Prize 
SMITH, ELDER, 
New Novel by the Author of ‘* Children’s Children.” 


On January 17th, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HAR& LD SAX O N: 
A Story of the Church and the World, 
By ALAN MUIR, 
Author of ‘Children’s Children: a Story of Two Generations.” 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
T= CAMBRIDGE EXAMINER, published monthly, 


except in July, August, and December. For the use of all Students pre- 
paring for the Junior, Senior, and Higher Cambridge Examinatious. 6d, monthly, 
by post, 7d ; post free, 5s 3d per annum.—Publisher, the CAMBRIDGE EXAMINER 
Olay brook 0, Lutter worth, 


London: 





London : 








L ON DON LIBRARY, ol St. 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. tise PR INCE of i a 
PREsIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, 
This Library eontains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient ay "Motes Literature, in 
v oe ous Languages. 
scriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fi ieee volumes are allowed to country and ten to town membe r3, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBER LT Tz ARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


C RIGWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, founded 1629, on 
the borders of Epping Forest, offers a sound educati on on the system of 
the Modern Sides of the Public Schools.—Apply to Rev, R. D SWALLOW, M.A., 
Head Master. ith 
kh EADING CASES for the TOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 

x. SS ae 1S for Bt N Dp Tf We, 

Pri ce 2s 6d eac h, 


May be had by order through any E osscller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been no ge - her Majesty's Government, who have paid tho 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious no hal -off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full purticulars post free. 

QHARLES FBLLOWS, 4 TETTENDALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON, 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASS-BOOKS. 


Second Edition, Revised. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE 
LITERATURE, Biographical and Critic al; 
Designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. 
By W. MINTO, Professor of Logic in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


[Now ready. 
An ETYMOLOGICAL and_ PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. 
The Pronunciation carefully Rey 


ed by the Rev. 
P. H. Puetp, M.A. Fifth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL  DIC- 


TIONARY and WORD-BOOK. By the Same. 2s. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. 
A Practical Manual for Use in Schools. By 
James CURRIE, LL.D. 32nd Thousand, Is 6d. 


A MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY. 
For the Use of Students. With a General 
Introduction on the Principles of Paleontology. 
By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Se., &c., 
Professor of Natural History in the University 
of St. Andrews. Second Edition, Revised and 
greatly Enlarged, With 722 Engravings, 2 vols. 
8yvo, 42s. 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY. For the 
Use of Students. With a General Introduction 
on the Principles of Zoology. By the Same. Sixth 
Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. Crown 
8y0, pp. 866, with 452 Engravings on Wood, I4s, 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. For the 
Use of Schools. By the Same. Third Edition, 
enlarged, with Engravings, 6s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
ZOOLOGY. Forthe Use of Junior Classes. By 
the Same. Fourth Edition, with Engravings, 3s. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HiSTORY. 


For Beginners. By the Same. Second Edition, 
with Engravings, Is 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy 
Latin Construing Book, with Complete Vocabu. 
lary. By A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., Head Master 
of the Fettes College. Edinburgh, and sometime 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; and the 
Rey. C. DARNELL, M.A., Head Master of Cargil- 
fleld Preparatory School. Edinburgh, and late 
Scholar of Pembroke and Downing Colleges, 
Cambridge. Sixth Edition, feap. Syo, 33 6d. 

ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECI. 
An Easy Greek Construing Book, with Complete 
Vocabulary. by the Samo Autiors. Second 
Edition, fcap. Svo, 3s. 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 









Mathematical, Physical, and Political; on a New 

cing a C Jomplete Devel: ypment yf the 
River Systems of the Globe. By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER MacKay, LLD., F.IRLGS. 8th 


Thousand, 7s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. PBytheSame. 44th Thousand, 3s. 
The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 
Intended as an Intermediate Book between the 
Author's * lines of Geography,” and ‘ Ele- 
ments of Geograpby.’’ By the Same. 6th E:ition, 





OUTLINES of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. By the Same. 18ist Thousand, Is. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, With express 
reference to the Instructions issued by the Science | 
and Art Department. By the Same. With Llus- 
trations. 15th Thousand, crown 8vo, pp, 164 
1s 6d. 


, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. by DAVID PAGE, 
LL.D., &c., Professor of Geology in the Durl 1am 
University Coll ego of Phys ical Science, Newcastl 

on-Tyne. With Sketch-Maps and Illustrati 
Sth Editior 





, 2s 6d. 





| 
| 


| 
hes 


| 


| 


| 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of} 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the 
Second Edition, with Engravirgs, 5s 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 
GEOLOGY. By the Same. Eleventh 
with Engravings, vs 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of 


Same 


Kdition, 


GEO- 


LOGY. Descriptive and Industrial. By the | 
Same, Sixth Edition, with Engravings, 7s 6d. 


A MANUAL of BOTANY, Anatomical | 
and Physiological, for the Use of Stud ients By | 
ROBERT a N, M.A. Ph.D., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo, with nt srous Ilustratio ons, 12s 6d. 


A HANDY MANUAL of GERMAN 
LITERATURE, For Schools, Civil Servi 
Competitions, and University Local Ex coon 
tions. By M.F.Rerp. Feap. 8vo, 33 





PRIMER of GEOMETRY. An Easy | 


Introduction 
FRANCIS Cu 
Edition, Is 6d. 


TREATISE on ARITHM ETIC, 


to the Pr 
THEERTSON, 


positions of 


M.A, LLD. “Third 


wit 






numerous Exercis 


o in Classes 
JAMES WATSON ss 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London 


of | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| SPIRIT 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
= IEW, No. CXLY., for JANUARY, is now 
cady, price 63, or 21s per annum, post free. 


CONTENTS. 
1. CONGREGATIONALISM, 
2. UGo BAsst. 
3. THE Lorp’s SUPPER HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 
4. THe CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY IN BELGIUM. 
5. THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND WAR, 
3. MATERIALISM, PESSIMISM, AND PANTHEISM : 
Cavs 
7. Dr. JULIUS MURLLER. 
8. Some NATIONAL 
CHURCHES. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


FINAL 








ASPECTS OF ESTABLISHED 


London: Hopper and SroveuTon, 27 Paternoster 


SPECIAL NOTICE.— The JANUARY Number of 


THE EXPOSITOR 


COMMENCES A NEW SERIES. 
Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL COX. 


CoNTENTS 

SECULARISM. 
By R. i. Hetton. 
AMMATON. 
By Rev. Samvet Cox. 
CHRIST AND THE AN‘ § 

By Professor Ronerrson Smirn. 
THE CORINTHIAN SADDUCEES. 

By Rev. Josepu AGAR BEEv. 
THE HISTORICAL C HR IST OF ST. PAUL. 

By Rey. G@. Marneson, D D. 
THE SUPREMACY OF LOVE. 

By Professor Henry Wace. 
BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Price ls, mouthly ; 


THE TETRAGR: 





or 12s per annum, post free. 
, 


The FIRST SERIES is now COMPLETE, in Twelve 
Volumes, price 7s 6d cach, handsomely bound in cloth 
Just published, price 1s, cloth. 


A TRIPLE INDEX to the Twelve 


Volumes of th e First Se Aries, C4 mpris ng:—1. Index 
of Authors; 2. Index of Subjects; 5. Index of 
Texts. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row. 


London: 


Now ready, 8vo, price 12s. 
PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 
EDITED BY 
JOHN DE SOYRES, M.A, 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


Also, by the Same, price 6s. 
MONTANISM AND THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH. 


A Study in the Ecclesiastical History of the Second 
is Century. 

..Even if here and there we are not quite of 
the same by, ware as M. de Soyres, we must admit 
-_ 7 has pr odueced a work which no futi ure stu. 

nt of the sec uk tantury can afford to neglect.’’— 
CHEETHAM, in Cont rary Revie. 









** Das Ergebni u welchem der Verfasser dieser 
tiichtigen Arbei ommen ist nicht neu: es ist 
von G. Arnold, Wernsdorf, Ritschl u. A. ange 
resp, festgestellt. Der Verfasser hat das Seinige 
gethan, um es noch einmal und piinktlich za be- 


gri iinder n.’"—Ap. HARNACK, in Theol. Lit. Zeitung. 

“The task has been performed t 
search, united 
of a cathe 


with va 
t broad outlook and the preser 
wi hich make the volume, com- 
small as it is, one of real value.’—TZhco- 
logical Review 

‘*The little work is a storehouse of varied, well- 
selected, and digested learning on the subject.’— 
| Examiner. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CoO, 
London; GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


NEW NOVEL. 


BOUND BY THE LAW. 












- HELEN sy ESCHE. 

** Narrates the slow, but i ly successful strngele 
nnd rgone by : vman w u heseg te » Win anew the atfec- 
tions of his wife theneum 

“Clever a u od “—Daily Telegraph. 


and novelty. The author 
situation.”’"—Pall Mall 


“There i 
has given us ¢ 
iazetle 
1 ont, and 
—London 





ome 
THE MATTER? TORN: 


A Pt 


OF 


By LORD ¢ )UEENSBI ERRY. 
Dedicated to the Peers of Sex 
W. MITCHELL, Library, 35 Old Bond Street, W. 


tlan: 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS, 


THE POLITICAL DIARY OF 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH, 1828-1830. 
Edited by Lord COLCHESTER. 

In 2 vols. demy 8yo, 303. 

[Inmediately. 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. 


FLOREKXCE DIxik. With numerous Illustrations 
from Sketches by Julius Beerbohm, and Engraved 
by Whymper and Pearson. Demy 8vo, lds. 


By Lady 


*‘The book is not to be describe’, it is to be read. 
The narrative is most stirring, and the interest goes 
on increasing until it culminates in the last five days’ 
famished ride into Cabo Negro. If the book is trans. 
lated into French, the Parisians will, we venture to 
predict, forget M, Gambetta for a good fortnight.”"— 
Vanity Fair 

“A book which ought to be read by everybody.”"— 
Morning Post 

‘CA very delightful book.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ee 


UNKNOWN HUNGARY. By Victor 


TissoT. Translated by Mrs. RKISALD BRODIE, 2 
vols, crown Syo, 21s. 


ROUND ABOUT NORWAY. 
ee = he . a r OF * 
tratic ms, 12 :. pa iat ies ta 


Through 
ith numerous Llus. 


PAST HOURS. By the Jate Mrs. 
SARTORIS (Adelaide Kemble). Edited, and with 
a Preface, by her Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. 2 vols. 
small crown 8vo, 12s. 


‘“‘The reader is struck to find wit, insight, and a 
sense of the ridiculous at once robust and retined, 
combined with the most straightforward simplicity 
and sense of justice.”—Pall Mall G te. 

“The passionate warmth, the ready wit, the many 
picturesque and humorous touches scattered freely 
over these pages, reveal the artistic nature and the 
emotional temperament.” —Daily Telegraph. 











The CORAL LANDS of the PACIFIC: 


being an Account of nearly all the Inhahited 
Islands of the Pacific, their Peoples aud their 
Products. By H. STONENKEWER Cuorer. 2 vols, 
demy S8vo, with Llustrations, 28s. 
“For completeness as a tableau of the scenery and 
resources, the life, manners, and customs of thesa 
islands, Mr. Cooper's work is perhaps without a 
is chapters are written in a lively style.'— 





NEW NOVELS AT 
LIBRARIES. 


The MYSTERY in 
GARDENS. By Mrs, RIDDELL, 
Geith,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8v¥o. 


ALL 


PALACE 


Author of ** George 


‘Enough has been said to show that the novel is of 
exception al interest. Some passages ha hor rapa dh we stk 
pls ace forbids us quoting particul 
able pathos and power.” 





—Graph ro 


HIRAM GREG. By J. Crowther 


ST. 3 Vols. crown 8yo 


FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank Barrett. 


3 vols, ex 
“Mr. Barrett's powerful story is full of strong 
situations, which are described withat lramatic 


instinct."—Athenmum. 


The MYSTER RIES ¢ of HERON DYKE 
10 be Dead of Night,” 3 vols. 
cr wn Sy ) 





QUEENIE'S WHIM. By Rosa 
NOUCHETTE CAREY hor of ** Neliie’s Mem 
ies, & In vols wdiat 





RICHARD 





Majesty tha Queea, 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET, 
AVAILABLE FOR BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Comprises an ENGLISH and FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, provided with All the BEST ang 
NEWEST LITERATURE,a LIBRARY of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, a REFERENCE LIBRARY 
READING, WRITING, and NEWS ROOMS, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals, LADIES’ DRA WING. 
ROOM, DINING and LUNCHEON-ROOMS, SMOKING-ROOM, and all the Appliances and Comforts of a FIRST. 
CLASS CLUB. 








All the Books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers, without distinction as to amounts 
of Subscription ; and Subscribers, at their option, may have Volumes of Music, instead of Books. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, NEW BOND STREET. 


—_—_—_— 


SHAREHOLDERS’ PRIVILEGES. 


Fach original allottee of Ten Shares and upwards shall be thereby entitled, for the period of three years, to one Annual Subscription of the 
value of £3 3s per annum, giving the right to six volumes ata time from the Circulating Library, together with all the Club privileges offered to 
a Subscriber to the Institution, and equivalent to a bonus of 12) per cent. per annum on the amount proposed to be called up. These Share- 
holders will throughout participate in the ordinary dividend of the Company. Forms of application for Shares may be had at the Office, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


TOWN. IALF YEAR, ONE YEAR. 

CLASS. Gia: a. £ os. d. 
A—TWO VOLUMES sia wee sat is ii ak iis 012 0 a I 2 O 
B—THREE VOLUMES ‘int ne wie de sé Par 018 O 1il 6 
C—FOUR VOLUMES, Delivered Free .., eatk ee oa ax LL 4 0 ‘ 220 
D—SIX VOLUMES ... es ne — sai ace oe ace 116 0 nae 3.3 0 
E—EIGHT VOLUMES seis sate . it an 2 8 0 ce 4 4 0 


And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. Sets of Books are divided, to meet the convenience of Subscribers. 


Subscribers D and E are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the Use of the Reference Library, the Reading and Writing 
Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, &c.; and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, to introduce One Friend 
into the Rooms set apart for Members. 


CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. ONE YEAR. 

CLASS. £8. d. 
F—TWELVE VOLUMES ... sind sits ose ae sion vs nie bit ane 4 4 0 
G—TWENTY VOLUMES... wei or i a aes ee ile a ab 6 60 

And Ten Volumes for each additional three Guineas. 

COUNTRY. HALF YEAR, ONE YEAR. 

CLASS £s. d. £ os. d. 
H—FIVE VOLUMES si sii ge sa is ea wi 140 si 220 
I—NINE VOLUMES ar vi vik zit sae ast Se 116 0 ‘ 3 3 0 
K—TWELVE VOLUMES ... tis sng ne die ror oss 28 0 : 44 0 
L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES ... va ine ive Par se ea 3 0 0 a 5 5 0 
M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES ne AR cae aise ee wile 312 0 ve 6 6 0 


Subscription N to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per annum. 

Subscribers | and K are entitled to all the Club privileges, as above. 

Subscribers L and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for one additional member of the family. 
Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the Library free of charge. 





THE DINING ROOMS. 
The Dining Rooms are open for the supply of luncheons, afternoon teas, and dinners, and Members of the Library will also be able 
make arrangements for dinners to private parties. 
The Crvs DinneER, price 3s 6d, is served every evening, Sundays included, from 5.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m. 


Cheques and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who will promptly furnish all further 
information upon application. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 
HANDSOME BOOKS FOR NEW-YEAR’S PRESENTS, 











A Large Assortment of Richly Tilustrated Artistic Publications, both English and Foreign, are now on Sale at the Library. 
Also a compkte Collection of the Works of Standard Authors, handsomely bound in calf and morocco. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, New Bond Street, W. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Season continue to be added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY as the demand increases» 
and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 
FIRSTCLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND U PWARDS, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


BOOK SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


SPECIMEN LIST OF NEW BOOKS IN CIRCULATION. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

History of Our Own Times, by Justin McCarthy (1,500 Copies)—Personal Life of Livingstone, by Dr. Blaikie—Life of 
Lord Campbell, by Mrs. Hardcastle—Memoir of Sir James Outram—Memorials of Frances Haveryal—Life of Cicero, by 
Anthony Trollope—Kinglake’s Crimea, New Volume— Young Ireland, by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy—Early Life of C. J. Fox, 
by G. O. Trevelyan (1,000 Copies)—Sketch of the Life of Mrs. Grote—Guizot in Private Life—Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi— 
Memorials of Dr. Candlish—Memorials of Sister Augustine of Bonn—Women of Christendom, by Mrs. Charles—Life of Sir 
Rowland Hill—Public Life of John C. Herries—Life of Spinoza—The Zulu Campaign, by Major Ashe—Memoir of Madame 
de Stael—Life of Dr. Appleton—Fra Angelico, by Catherine M. Phillimore—Memoirs of the Duke de Saldanha—Hayward’s 
Eminent Statesmen—Life of Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecg—Fra Bartolommeo, by Leader Scott—Rise and Fall of Genoa, by J. T. 
Bent—Life of Rev. Dr. Dug’; and many other Works in History and Biography. See Mudie’s Library Circular, New Edition. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, by Isabella Bird (1,250)—A Journal in Borneo, by F. W. Burbidge—Coral Lands in the 
Pacific, by H. Stonehewer Cooper—Across Patagonia, by Lady Florence Dixie —A Tour in Corsica, by Gertrude Forde—South 
America, by A. Gallenga—The Flight of the “Lapwing,” by the Hon, H, Noel Shore—New Colorado, by A. A. Hayes, Jun.— 
A Ride to Caubul, by Major Mitford—Campaigning in South Africa, by Captain Montague—The Land of Gilead, by Laurence 
Oliphant—Japan, by Sir EB. J. Reed—Siberia in Europe, by Henry Seebohm—Capper’s Boden See—The Country of the Passion 
Play, by L. G. Séguin—The Wild Coasts of Nipon, by Captain St. John—Sketches in Mewico, §e., by Felix L. 
Oswald—Travels in Algeria, by Alexander Knox—A_ Visit to Wazan, by Robert S. Watson—New Guinea, by L. M. 
D’ Albertis—The Niger and the Benueh, by Adolphe Burdo—Colonel Grodekoff’s Ride to Herat—Voyages of the Elizabethan 
Seamen, by E. J. Payne—Journey Round the World, by Captain Jones-Parry—Round about Norway, by C. W. Wood— 
Unknown Hungary, by Victor Tissot ; and many other Recent Works of Travel. See Mudie’s Library Circular, New Edition. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Ballads and other Poems, by Alfred Tennyson—India in 1880, by Sir Richard Temple—Letters to the Clergy, by Tohn 
Ruskin—Arrows of the Chace—The Power of Movement in Plants, by Dr. Darwin—The Manifold Witness for Christ, by Canon 
Barry—Duty, by Samuel Siniles—Thoughts in My Garden, by Mortimer Collins—Rambles Among the Hills, by Louis Jennings 
—Sylvestra, by Annie Ellis—Old Drury Lane, by Edward Stirling—Raban, and other Poems, by Walter C. Smith—Island 
Life, by Alfred R. Wallace—Buckland’s British Fishes—Pictures from Ireland, by Terence MeGrath—A Life's Work in 
Ireland, by W. Bence Jones—New Views on Ireland, by Charles Russell, Q.C._—The Irish Land Question, by R. B. O Brien — 
Cervantes, by Mrs. Oliphant—Children at Jerusalem, by Mrs. Holman Hunt—Past Hours, by Adelaide Kemble—Two Great 
Englishwomen, by Peter Bayne—Lares and Penates, by Mrs. Caddy—The New Virginians—A Book about Criminals, by Mrs. 
Meredith—The Aryan Village, by Sir John B. Phear—Swinburne’s Studies in Song—The Evangelical Revival, by R. W. Dale— 
Fairbairn’s Studies on the Life of Christ—Jewish Lije in the East, by S. M. Samuel—Poems of Thirty Years, by Mrs. Craik—The 
Ingoldsby Lyrics—The Way to the City, by Dr. Raleigh—Prehistoric Europe, by James Geikie—Scotch Sermons in 1880— 
Byron, by John Nichol—Clerical Reminiscences, by “ Senex”—On Certainty in Religion, by Edward White—The Poetry of 
Astronomy, by R. A. Proctor ; and many other Works in General Literature, See Mudie’s Library Circular, New Edition. 


WORKS OF FICTION. 

Endymion, by the Earl of Beaconsfield (3,250 copies)—Adam and Eve—A Confidential Agent, by James Payn— White 
Wings—Love and Life, by Miss Yonge—Dimplethorpe, by the Author of “ St. Olave’s”—Lord Brackenbury, by Amelia B. 
Edwards—He that Will Not when He May, by Mrs. Oliphant—Reata—Just as I Am, by M. E. Braddon—Matrimony, by W. 
E. Norris—Mehalah—Mary Marston, by G. MacDonald—The Mystery in Palace Gardens—Queen Cophetua—Troublesome 
Daughters—The Wellfields, by Jessie Fothergill—Dr, Wortle’s School, by Anthony Trollope—The Tragic Comedians, by George 
Meredith—With Cupid's Eyes—A Sailor's Sweetheart—Sarah de Berenger, by Jean Ingelow—Blues and Buffs, by Arthur Mills 
—The Clerk of Portwick—The Crcokit Meg—The Brides of Ardmore—Ellice Quentin—Enga—Errant—Eyre of Blendon— 
Fixed as Fate—Folly Morrison—Forestalled—From the Wings—Geraldine and Her Suitors—Grisel Romney—The Head of 
Medusa—Oliver Constable, by Sarah Tytler—Jack Allyn's Friends—Jeannette—Lady Laura—The Lady Resident—The Leaden 
Casket, by Mrs. A. W. Hunt—Little Pansie—Lizzie of the Mill—Mother Molly—A Modern Greek Heroine—Octavia’s Lovers— 
Prince Fortune and Prince Fatal—A Matter-of-Fact Girl—The Trumpet-Major, by Thomas Hardy—The Mysteries of Heron 
Dyke—A Pealof Merry Bells—The Rebecca Rioter—The Rebel of the Family—The Red Rag—Roy and Viola—Strictly Tied Up—A 
Stubble Farm—The White Month—Under St. Paul's; and many other Recent Novels, See Mudie’s Library Circular, New Edition. 


A New Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE is now ready, price One Shilling and Sixpence, postage free. 
A New Edition of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS is also now ready, postage free on application. 
*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may be obtained, with the least possible delay, by 


all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in conneetion with the Library. 




















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limrrep), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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KEGAN PAUL AND _ COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


C. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


> r TXT 1 . . 
The NEW PLAYGROUND; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. By ALEXANDER A, KNOX. 

“This brilliant and delightful volume......) Mr, Knox's pen, we rejoice to find, 
has not lost its cunning, it has all its old freshness and vigour; and among the 
multitude of books of travel, we know nothing to compare “with ‘The New 
Playground’ in felicity and charm of st tyle.”"-—Daily Neus. 


Square Svyo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 


DECORATION and FURNITURE of TOWN 


HOUSES: a Series of Cantor Lectures delivered before the Society of Arts, 
1880. Amplified and Enlarged. By Rossrt W. Epts, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., 
Architect. 

8 vols. demy S8vo, cloth, 42s. 


DON QUIXOTE de la MANCHA. 
by MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, 
A. J. DUFFIELD. 


Composed 
Translated from the Original by 
With Introduction and Illustrative Notes. 


2 vols. demy Svo, with Frontispieces, cloth, 24s, 


OGIER GHISELIN DE BUSBE ECQ; His Life 


and Letters. By CHARLES THORNTON Forster, M.A,, and Y. H. BLACKBURNE 
DANIEL, M.A. 


With 10 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy Svo, eloth, price 16s. 
A POLAR RECONNAISSANCE. Being the 
Voyage of the ‘Isbjiirn’ to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. By Captain A. H. 
MaRKHAM, RN., Author of * The Great Frozen Sea,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY of MUSCLES 
NERVES. By Professor J. ROSENTHAL. With Illustrations, 
*,* Vol. XXXII, of ‘‘ Tho International Scientific Series.” 


and 


Crown 8vo, with 2 Maps, and 106 Woodeuts, cloth, 5s. 


T ReT i 
The N AT U RA L 
EXISTENCE as THEY AFFECT ANIMALLIPFE. By KArt Sempre. 

*,* Vol. XXXL. of “ The International Scientifle Series.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A YEAR’S MEDITATIONS. By Mrs. Cravey, 
Author of “Recit d’une Soeur,” “ Fleurange,” &¢, Translated from the 
French. 

2 vols. demy Svo, cloth, pri 


IT re nial . 
The PROPHECIES of 
with Critical Notes and Dissertations, 
“Written with a scholarship so thorough, andl a spirit of interpretation so 
honest and independent, that all students of the great prophet will read it with 
great gratification. "8B vitish Quarterly Revie 
“* Mr. Cheyne'’s notes are of great value, b¢ 
an historical point of view."—Athen Pum. 


*@ 25s. 


ISATAH. Translated, 


by the Rov. T. K. OHEYNE. 


rom a philological as well as from 


Damzy 8yo, cloth 


The WORD was MADE FLESH; being a Second 


Serics of Readings on the Epistles of the Christian Year. [Newt week. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


JEWISH LIFE in the EAST. 


MONTAGU SAMUEL, 
Small crown Syo, cloth, 2s. 


LATIN and GREEK VERSE 


TIONS. By CHARLES DONALD MACLEAN, M.A, 


By SypNey 


TRANSLA- 


Feap, 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d each, 


The KINGS STORY BOOK. By Mark 
Evans. In Three Parts. Parts I. and II. with eight om? I and two 
Picture Maps, now ready. 


ito POETRY. 


rown 8v0, cloth, price 63. 


ETHELSTONE, EVE LINE. and 
POEMS; or, Legends of the Castl e and Tales of the Village. 
Horace Dosen L, Author of * Vers 
Thoughts about Men,’ &e. 


other 
By Mrs. 
s a Woman pro Women,”’ “A Man's 


Large post 8vo, parchment anti 


MARY MAGDALENE: 2 
RICHARD GREENOUGH 
** Mrs. Greenough has dealt with a « 
poetry of a high order.’’—St. James's G 
** Full of tender pathos...... It is a succe 
beauty.”"—Svol!sman. 


yue, price 6s. 


Poem. 


Mrs. 


subject well, and has given us some 


By 


tt mat 








ion of word-pictures of rare grace and 


th, price 5s 


the Warden’s Tale. 


By Mrs. BLOOMFIELD MOORE. 


Crown 8vyo, clo 
GONDALINE’S LESSONS : 


Stories for Children, and other Poems 


Large crown 870, cloth, price 7s, 
ANNE EVANS. Poe ‘ms an nd Music. With 
Memorial! Preface by ANN TitA 2AY KITCHI 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 


alii In 


DOLORES: a 


Three Parts. 


Them ai 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


CONDITIONS of 





es 


DR. WM. SMITH'’S 
THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, AND LATIN DICTIONARIES, 


“T consider Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionaries to have conferred 
great and lasting service on the cause of Classical learning to this 
country.”’—Dean LIDDELL. 


THEOLOGICAL. 
A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; 


quities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. 
Edited by Wa. Smiru, D.C.L. 
£5 5s. 


A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY.  Con- 


densed from the above Work, for Families and Students. With Illustrations, 
medium 8yo, 21s. 


its Anti- 
By Various Writers, 
With Illustrations, 3 vols. medium 8yo, 


A SMALLER BIBLE ~=—s DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from the larger Work, for Schoo!s and Young Persons. With 
Illustrations, crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTI. 


QUITIES. The History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian 
Church. By Various Writers. Edited by Wm. Smiru, D.C.L., and Arch. 
deacon CuzetHamM, D.D. With Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8yo, £3 13s 64, 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIO. 


GRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES. By Various 
Writers. Edited by Wa. Suitn, D.C.L., and Professor Wace, M.A., (to be 
completed in 4 vols.) Vois. I. and IL., medium 8yo, 31s 6d each, 


CLASSICAL. 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES. By Various Writers. With 500 Illustrations (1300 pp.), 
medium 8yo, 283. 

This work comprehends all the topics of Antiquities, including the Laws, 
Institutions, and Domestic Usages of the Greeks and Romans; Puinting, 
Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &c. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY 


QUITIES for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
Ki lition, with 2 


. i 
of ANTI- 
Abridged from the atove Work, Uth 
00 Woodeuts, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK 
DLIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY 
tions (3720 pp.), 3 vols. medium 8vo, ra 


This work contains a history of the pean World, e‘vil, literary, 
ecclesiastical, from the earliest times to the downfall of the 


and ROMAN 


Apt au ious Writers, With 564 Illustra. 


and 
Roman Empire, 


I ag r r j 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. With 4 Maps and 534 Illustrations 
(2512 pp.), 2 vols. medium 8vo, £2 16s. 
This work presents the researches of modern scholars and the discoveries 
of modern travellers, including an account of the political history of both 
countries and cities, as wellas of their geography. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIOGRA- 


PHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY, for the HIGHER FORMS in 
SCHOOLS. Condersed from the above Dictionaries, 15th Edition. With 
750 Woodents, 8vo, 18s. 


A SMALLER CLA 


for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abr 
with 200 Woodeuts, crown Svo, 7s 


SSICAL DICTIONARY, 


red from the above Work. 17th Edition 


bd. 






LATIN. 
A COMPLETE LATIN -ENGLISH — DIC 


TIONARY. With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and 
Money. 15th Edition (1250 pp.), medium 8vo, 21s. 

This work holds an inter ow ace between the Thesaurns of Forcellini 
and the ee School Dictionaries, performing the same wang soe Latin 
language as Liddell and Scott’s L exicon has done forthe Greek. Great atten- 


tion has been paid to Etymology. 
A SMALLER LATIN -ENGLISH _ DIC- 
s, Tables of Roman 


TIONARY. Witha separate Dictionary of Proper Name: 
Moneys, &c. For JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the above Work 
23rd Edition, square l2mo, 7s 6d. 


A COPIOUS and 


LATIN DICTIONARY. C 
medium 8yo, 2ls. 


ENGLISH- 


Srd Edition 


CRITICAL 


mpiled from Original Sources. 
English-Latin Dictionary than yet 


This work is ecco te ar t 
ha ing to end precisely as if there had 


exis ats. en composed t 










been no wor! ‘of the kind in l age, and every article has been th 
sult of ori iginal and indep: ndent research. 

A SMALLER ENG LISH - LATIN DIC- 

JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the ahove Works 


hati for 
Sth Kdition, sauare l2mo, 73 6d 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 
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DR. WM. SMITHS EDUCATIONAL _ SERIES. 


The success attending the “ Principia Latina’’ and the “‘ Initia Graca,’’ which practical teachers hay 

e found the easiest books 
Jed to the application o of the —_— method to the French and German Lang raag res. There is an obvious advantage in a hex het Tea fe Seepage — my _ 
with which he is already familiar These books combine the advantage of the older and more modern methods of instruction iain ee 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Copious Exercises. By Dr. Wm. 


SmitH and T. D. HALL, M.A. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, with Exercises and 


Questions. Based uponthe above Work. By T. D. HALL, M.A. 16mo, Is. 


A PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Edited by Ww. Surrr 


D.C.L. and LL.D. 12mo, 2s 6d. 
A SCHOOL MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. By 


A SMALLER MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. By 


JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH COMPOSITION, with Copious Illustrations and Practical Exercises. 


By T. D. HALL, M.A, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
FRENCH COURSE. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Parr I. A First French Course, containine Grammar. Delectus 
D 9 5) 


Exercises, and Vocabularies, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


APPENDIX to FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Parr I. Containing Additional Exercises, with 


Examination Papers. 12mo, 2s ¢d. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Parr Ii. <A Reading Book, containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, 


Natural History, and Scenes from a History of France. With Gramm ~ Questions, Notes, and copious Stsaclea! cal Dictionary, 12mo, 4s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. A Practical and Historical Grammar of the French 


Language. By C. HERON-WALL. With Introduction by M. Litrre. Post 8vo, 7s 6d, 


A SMALLER GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. For the Middle and Lower Forms. 


Abridged from the above. 12mo, 2s 6d. 
GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Parr [I. A First German Course, containing a Grammar, Delectus 
© >] ; 


Exercise Book, and Vocabularies, 12mo, 3s 6a. 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Parr II. A Reading Book, containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, 


Natural History, and Scenes from the History of Germany. With Grammatical Questions, Notes, and tenon. 12mo, 3s 6d 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, With a Sketch of the Historical Development of the 


Language and its Principal Dialects. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, Parr I. A First Italian Course, containing a Grammar, Delectus 
? 


Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, — Materials for Italian Conversation. By Signor Riccr. tees 3s 6d. 


ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, Parr IT. A First Italian Reading Book, containing Fables. Anecdotes, 
History, and Passages from the best Italian Authors, with Grammatical Questions, Notes, and Vopious Etymological Dict ionary. I2mo, 3std. [Nearly ready. 5 


GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRECA, Parr I. A First Greek Course, containing Grammar, Delectus, Exereise- 


Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo, Js 6d 
INITIA GRECA, Parr II. A Reading Book, containing Short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables 
Mythology, and Grecian History. With a Lexicon. 12mo, 3s éd. = ; > ss 5 se 
y YD ATO | me Peni re peice — " i 
IN ITA GRACA, PAR r TI. Prose Composition, containing the Rules of Syntax, with Copious 
The STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. By Professor Curtius. Edited by Wa. Sarrn, D.C.L 
Post 8vo, 6s. 2 ae oe ; ; ’ Ul. 
A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged from the above Work. 12mo, 8s 6d. 
The GREEK ACCIDENCE. Extracted from the above Work. 12mo, 2s 6d. _ 
PLATO. The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and Part of the Phzedo, with Notes in English from 


STALLBAUM, SOHLEIERMACHER’S Introductions. lomo, ¢ is 6d. 
LATIN COURSE. 
The YOUNG BEGINNER'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Containing the Rudiments of Grammar, 
Easy Grammatical Questions and Exercises, with Vocabularies. Being a Stepping-stone to Principia Latina, Part I., for Young Children, 2mo, 28 


The YOUNG BEGINNER’S SECOND LATIN BOOK. Cicstainian an Easy Latin Reading- 


Book, with an Analysis of the Sentences, Notes, and a Dictionary. Being a Stepping-stone to Principia Latina, Fart II., for Young Children, 12mo, 28. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Paxr I. A First Latin Course. A Grammar, Dele. ‘tus, and Exercise- 


Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo, 3s 60. In this Edition the Cases of the Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronounsare arranged both as i rdinary 
and as in the Public School Primer, together with the corresponding Exercises. anged both as in the Ordinary Grammars 
APPENDIX to PRINCIPIA LATINA. PartI. Being Additional Exercises, with Examination Papere. Py Wu. SmiTH, D.C.L. 12mo, 2s 6d 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Parr I. A Reading Book. An Introduction to Ancient Mythology, 


Geography, Roman Antiquities, and History. With Notes anda Dictic onary, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Pa ART III. A Poetry Book. 1. Easy Hexameters and Pentameters. 2 
Eclogee Ovidiane. 3. Prosody and Mestre. 4. First Latin Verse- Book. 12mo, 33 6d. - a 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Panr IV. Prose Composition. Rules of Syntax, with Examples 
Explanations of Synonyms, and Exercises on the Syntax. 1l2mo, 3s 6d. * : . } ee 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Pant ¥. Short Tales and Anecdotes from Ancient Histox "y, for Trans- 
lation into Latin Prose. 12mo, < 


LATIN-ENGLISH voc ABULARY, arranged according to Subjects and Etymology; with a 


First Latin-English Dictionary to Phedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Cesar’s “ Gallic War,” 12mo, 3s 6d. 
The STUDENT'S S LATIN GRAMMAR, By Witram Smrrs, D.C.L., and T, D. Haut, M.A. 
‘ost 8vo, 6e ? 


A SMALLER L ATIN ( GRAMMAR. Abridged from the above. 12mo, 8s 6d. 
TACITUS. Germania, Agricola, and First Book of the Annals. With English Notes. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


*.* Detailed Catalogue sent gratis by post on application. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle — Street. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST 





HISTORY. 


Crown 8vo,with numerous Maps and Plans. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the Rey. 


J. FRANCK BriGut, M.A., Fellow of University College, and Historical Lecturer 
. at Balliol, New, and University Colleges, Oxford, 


Period I.—MEDIZEVAL MONARCHY: the Departure 


of the Romans to Richard III, From A.D. 449 to A.D. 1485, 4s 6d. 


Period II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY: Henry VII. to 


James II. From A.D, 1435 to A.D. 1688. 5s. 


Period III.—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: William 


and Mary to the Present Time. From A.D. 1689 to A.D. 1837. 7s 6d. 


With Maps and Illustrations, small 8vo. 


A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND for 


SCHOOLS, By F. York-PowWELL, M.A., Lecturer at Christ Church, Oxford. 
(In the press. 


With Illustrations, 16mo, 


A FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 


Louise CREIGHTON, Author of ‘Life of the Black Prince,’ “Sir Walter 
Ralegh,” &. {Nearly ready. 
This little book aims at giving a simple account of English history, such as may 
interest children. it is the result of the writer’s own experience in teaching her 
own children, and she has put in nothing which she has not first endeavoured to 
make actually intelligible to a child’s mind. While aiming at being interesting 
and intelligible, she has also endeavoured to be accurate, not only to the facts, 
but to the proportions and general meaning of English history, Many important 
subjects have necessarily to be omitted, as being beyond a child's comprehension, 
but so far as the book goes, it embodies the results of the actual condition of 
historical knowledge at present, It does not try to reduce English history to the 
limits of a child's story-book, but tries to tell the real story of English history in 
such a form that a child may understand it. The author does not believe that it 
is necessary to awaken a child's interest by teaching, to begin with. much that 
has afterwards to be unlearned. She believes that it is possible to be interesting 
and pictorial, without deviating from the best and most accurate knowledge 
which we possess, Following out this belief, the book is illustrated, not by fancy 
ictures, but by pictures from authentic sources, which may serve to show the 
Rabite and manners of former ages,and the importance and interests of actual 
historical movements. 
Crown 8vo, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS to the ESTA- 


BLISHMENT of IMPERIALISM. By J. 8. Resp, LL.M., Fellow and Assist- 
ant-Tutor of Govville and Caius College, Cambridge ; Classical Examiner in 
the University of London. 

This work is intended to be used by the higher Forms in Public Schools, and 
by Junior Students iu the Universities, It aims at exhibiting in outline the 
growth of the Roman national life in all departments. Military history will not 
be neglected, but attention will be particularly directed towards the political and 
social changes, and the development of law, literature, religion, art, science, and 
social life, Care will be taken to bring the whole narrative into accord with the 
present state of knowledge, and also to present the facts of Roman History ina 
form likely to interest the Students for whom the work is intended. 

{Jn preparation. 
Crown 8yvo. 


A SKELETON OUTLINE of the POLITICAL 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, With Summaries of the most Important Events, 
for use in OClass-teaching and Lecturing. By OCyrit RANsoMg, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Literature and History, Yorksbire College, Leeds, and 
AxtTuur H. D. ACLAND, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, (In the press. 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


Small 8vo, with Maps and Plans. 


Edited by the Rev. M. CreiguTon, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford, 


SIMON de MONTFORT. By M. Cretanron, M.A. 2s 6d. 
The BLACK PRINCE. By Lovuisr Creicuroy. 2s 6d. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By Lovise Creicuton. 3s. 
The DUKE of WELLINGTON. By Rosamonp Ware. 3s 60. 
The DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. By Lovise Crererrton. 


SELECT PLAYS OF SHAKSPERE. 


RUGBY EDITION. With Introduction and Notes to each Play. Small 8vo. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 2s. KING LEAR. 2s 6d. 
HAMLET. 2s 61. MACBETH. 2s. 
ROMEO and JULIET. 2s. | KING HENRY V. 2s. 


Edited by CHARLES E. Moper.y, M.A,, formerly Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford, 


CORIOLANUS. 2s 6d. Edited by Ropert Warreraw, M.A., 


Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 


The TEMPEST. 2s. Edited by J. Surrers Puittrorts, 
M.A., Head Master of Bedford Grammar School. 


With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 12s 6d 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY for STUDENTS and 


GENERAL READERS, By A. H. GREEN, M.A,, F.G.S., Professor of 
Geology in the Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds, Lecturer on Geology at 
the School of Military Enxineering, Chatham, sometime a Senior Fellow of 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 





MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Small 8vo, 3s. Without Answers, 2s 6d, 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. Hamwstriy Suirn, MA, 


of Gonville and Caius College, and late Lecturer in Classica at St. Pater 
College, Cambridge. . 
A KEY to ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, Qs. 
Small 8yo, 2s 6d 
EXERCISES on ALGEBRA. By J. Hawetin Smira, MA 
(Copies may be had without the Answers.) 4 
Crown Svo, 8s 6d. 


ALGEBRA. Part II. By EF. J. Gross, M.A., Fellow of 


Gonville and Gaius College, Cambridge, and Se he Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 







Crown 8yo, 5s 6d, 
KINEMATICS and KINETICS. By E. J 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d 


GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. y G. Ricwarpsoy 
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